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The Literary Week. 


Tue performance of Ibsen’s “Pillars of Society,” under 
the auspices of the Stage Society, at the Garrick Theatre, 
last Monday afternoon, was very interesting and quite 
competent. Ibsen does not court failure by a weak last 
act. Indeed, a spectator might well have left the theatre 
at the end of Act III. under the plea that his interest had 
not been sufficiently aroused to keep him longer from the 
sunshine. But that fourth act makes the play, stirs the 
imagination, lifts a curtain, and leaves one staring for a 
time, at any rate, at things as they are. Just because 
that is so is the reason why Ibsen, we suppose, will never 
be a popular playwright. 





How well his ‘“‘ Ghosts” acts! Terrible and painful as 
it is, fow who saw it have forgotten the performance at 
a small hall in Queen’s Gate-road a few years ago. A 
new edition of ‘ Ghosts,” the fourth in England, will be 
published this week. In the preface Mr. William Archer 
says that in his opinion this play ranks with ‘‘ Hernani,” 
“La Dame aux Camélias,” and possibly ‘‘ Die Weber,” 
among the epoch-making plays of the nineteenth century, 
and that it has probably done more than any other single 
play to enlarge and exalt our conception of the possibili- 
ties of modern dramatic art. 


Nietzsche as Critic, Philosopher,. Poet, and Prophet is 
announced. The work gives a general view of the 
writings of Nietzsche. The first three parts consist of a 
series of classified extracts from all his books, exhibiting 
him successively as critic, philosopher, and poet: the 
fourth part, ‘‘ Nietzsche as Prophet,” consists solely of 
extracts from Thus Spake Zarathustra. There will be an 
introduction indicating Nietzsche’s position as a writer, 
giving a sketch of his life, and also a brief account of each 
of his works. 


Mr. J. H. Fowzer, of Clifton College, has annotated, 
for use in schools, the poems in Book IV. of Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury. It includes the best of the shorter poems 
of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats and Shelley, the occa- 
sional difficulties in which have hitherto received very little 
elucidation. The volume is designed to encourage the 
systematic study in schools of the poetry in which the 
years from 1800 to 1830 were so rich. 


THERE is a completeness about the dedication of Frances 
Forbes-Robertson’s (Mrs. Harrod’s) new novel, The Hidden 
Model, which is attractive. It is dedicated “‘To My 
Beloved Husband, in the first Year of our Marriage, and 
to My Little Boy, in the first Year of his Life.” 





Norurne seems ‘to stop, or oven to hinder, the flow of 
novels. No sooner is one week’s batch examined, allo- 
cated, and the shelf cleared, than we are confronted by 
another score or so of their gay, variegated backs. The 





competition is so keen that it cannot be very pleasant for 
an author to find the new reply post-card form of advertise- 
ment slipped between the leaves of his book, asking the 
buyer or reader to ‘“‘please send me, when ready, Hall 
Caine’s new novel.” 


For a readable novel the world is always grateful. We 
note with pleasure that Mr. Henry Harland has sent to 
the press My Lady Paramount, and that Mr. Perey White’s 
The Grip of the Bookmaker is nearly ready. The latter is 
the story of a rich father’s pride in his son, and the 
humiliation which the youth has to suffer for being the 
son of a bookmaker. Mrs. Henry Normand’s new story 
may also be expected shortly. 





Lena Laird is an arrow novel. The target is the Royal 
Academy. The author, Mr. W. J. Laidly, an exhibitor 
at the New Gallery, shot several arrows at Burlington 
House in a former book, called Zhe Royal Academy : its 
Uses and Abuses. 


Or Archibald Johnston, of Warriston, Carlyle said: 
“A Lord Register of whom all the world has heard. The 
redactor of the Covenanters’ Protests, in 1637 and on- 
wards; redactor, perhaps, of the Covenant itself; canny, 
lynx-eyed lawyer, and austere Presbyterian zealot; full 
of fire, of heavy energy and gloom—in fact, a very notable 
character, of whom our Scotch friends might do well to 
give us farther elucidations.” Johnston, of Warriston, 
will form the next issue in the ‘‘ Famous Scots” series, 
from the pen of Rev. W. Morison.. 








Untrke their English contemporaries, Transatlantic 
literary journals are nearly always amusing. We should 
never have dared, as Morang’s Memorandum (Toronto) does, 
to give a portrait of the author of Zhe Visits of Elizabeth 
with a baby on her lap, a motherly look in her eyes, and 
this extract “from one bright girl to another” below the 
picture: “She has a sweet, pretty, refined face, with lots 
of blonde hair, and dresses in a soft dainty style. She is, 
I believe, very accomplished, and certainly she must be 
clever, for the book she has written is so original and 
fascinating. You must tell me how you like the book, 
dear. I am quite sure you will enjoy it. So now, leaving 
you to find out its best points for yourself, I remain, yours 
affectionately, Jupira.” 


Who can say, after reading the following paragraph, 
that literary men are not honoured nowadays? It is from 
Thursday’s Times : 


Mr. Edmund Gosse and Dr. Mantler, director of Wolff's 
Telegraphic Agency, have been appointed Knights of the 
Norwegian Order of St. Olaf, first-class. 


THE presentation portrait of Mr. W. E. Henley, by Mr. 
William Nicholson, will be exhibited at the Fine Art 
Society’s for a few weeks from Monday next. 
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The May Book (Macmillan), edited by Mrs. Aria, is a 
splendid rally for Charing Cross seo. in the interests 
of which it has been compiled. A braver show of dis- 
tinguished names surely never graced a table of contents. 
They include Mr. Meredith, Mr. Hardy, Mr. James, Mr. 
Henley, Mr. Dobson, Mr. Zangwill, Mr. Gosse, Mr. David- 
son, Mr. Hichens, Mr. Barry Pain, Mr. Richard Pryce, 
Mr. Arthur Morrison, Mr. Gilbert Parker, Mrs. Steele, 
Miss Robins, Mrs. Shorter, Miss Corelli, Miss Atherton, 
and Mrs. Grand. The artists are equally numerous and 
well known in their sphere. The volume is a large quarto, 
with a well-designed picture cover showing Charing Cross, 
and everything handsome about it. 





Prose and poetry, stories and essays, sketches and 
criticism make up the contents. Mr. Meredith’s contribu- 
tion is a little poem called ‘‘ The Main Regret.” The first 
of its two stanzas runs : 

Seen, too clear and historic within us! our sins of omis- 
sion 
Frown when the autumn days strip us so ruthlessly 
bare. 
They of our mortal diseases find never healing physician ; 
Errors charged on the soul, past all hope to repair. 


We need not say that the error thus charged on the soul 
is the omission of easy acts of kindness : 


Even the limp-legged beggar a sick desperado has flat- 
tered 

Back to acceptance of life cheered by the mere human 
tone. 


Mr. Hardy also sends a poem: his subject, the knocking 
at the door of the younger generation. He calls it ‘‘ The 
Superseded,” and of its three stanzas we quote the last : 


Tis not that we have unforetold 
The drop behind, 

We feel the new must oust the old 
In every kind, 

But yet, we think, must we, must we, 
Too, drop behind ? 


Mr. Henley has a blithe song, “‘ To a Girl Singing ” : 


Sing to me of life, and toil, and time— 
O bugle of dawn, O flute of rest, 

Sing, and once more, as in the prime 
There shall be nothing but the best ! 


We like, too, Mr. Robert Hichens’s verses called ‘‘ Smain,”’ 
of which these are the first and last : 


The palms of Sidi-Amrane 
Stand delicately still, 
Beside the Bordj the Kabyle dogs 
Bark on their sandy hill : 
Girl-children, veiled in purple, play 
With boys in moonbeam-white— 
But Smain, amorcus and alone, 
Pipes to the starry night. 


Each jingling Ouled-Nail 
Has laid her plumes away, 
Her great gold crown, and her small gold coins, 
And her Fatima-hands that pray ; 
The Sand-diviner drops the grains 
That tell the Future’s flight— 
But Smuioa, amorous and alone, 
Pipes tu the starry night. 
Mrs. Grand contributes this sprightly confession of her 
earlier days in the form of a “ Letter to a Friend (Written 
When a Girl)”: 
Aspiring owl, I sometimes think I am, 
Without brain-power to carry me up higher ; 
A minus-talent, meagre, mental sham, 
Ambition-driven only to aspire. 


How kind ’twould be of you, who never seem 
With self-doubt plagued, to look into my state, 

And, finding me the puwerless victim of a dream, 
To tell me true you think me second-rate. 
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I’d throw aside my pen—at least I’d never 
Write any more that’s destined for the press ; 
And from that day my whole and sole endeavour 
Would be to shine for beauty and for dress. 


Mrs. Aria has been served well by her poets. We have 
not specially sought to quote the best in the best order, 
else Mr. Dobson’s ‘Angel Court” and Mr. Davidson’s 
“ Song in ‘La Reine Fiamette’” would have place. 


Amone the prose contributions we are most interested in 
Mr. Henry James’s sketch of an afternoon on the Bay of 
Naples, called “The Saint’s Afternoon.” We are on a 
terrace at Sorrento, “‘ high up in the cool Capri night ” : 


And so the afternoon waned, among the mellow marbles 
aud the pleasant folk—the purple wine flowed, the golden 
light faded, song and dance grew free, and circulation 
slightly embarrassed. But the great impression remained 
and finally was exquisite. It was all purple wine, all art 
and song, and nobody a grain the worse. It was fire- 
works and conversation—the former, in the piazzetta, 
were to come later; it was civilisation and amenity. I 
took in the great picture, but I lost nothing else; and I 
talked with contadini about antique sculpture. No, 
nobody was a grain the worse; and I had plenty to think 
of. So it was I was quickened to remember that we 
others, we of my own country, as a race politically not 
weak, had—by what I had somewhere just heard—opened 
** three hundred saloons” at Manila 


It would be pleasant to think that each May would bring 
a May Book. Mrs. Aria is to be heartily congratulated on 
the result of her editorial work. 





Mr. Watrer H. Pace (of the firm of Doubleday, Page 
& Co., of New York) hes recently delivered himself on 
‘*The American Magazine,” and the Author considers that 
his remarks are worthy to be taken to heart by the wise 
contributor: “The good editor ought to be able to see 
just how far each phase of development in life has 
advanced, and then to point out how it can go a little 
further. Men are divided everywhere into two classes. 
They live in two houses—the house of ‘do’ and the house 
of ‘don’t.’ It is for the former that the American maga- 
zines must be written.” And again: ‘The editor should 
have a well-trained sense of literary values, but he should 
not think that a magazine ought to have anything to do 
with literature. The making of magazines is not litera- 
ture; it is journalism. Those editors who are trying to 
get out monthly literature are making dull magazines. It 
is mh * acid that ought to produce literature, but 
the _ 


An editorial ‘‘shake-up,” says an American literary 
paper, is impending on the staff of that wonderful 
American magazine, the Ladies’ Home Journal. This 
magazine supports more than twenty editors, and Mr. 
Bok has for some time had in contemplation a complete 
freshening up of his forces. Several of the present 
editors, whose names have become familiar from years of 
usage in the columns of this magazine, will be dropped, 
and a new and stronger staff of writers will be organised. 
Three new editors from New York and Boston have 
already been engaged, and negotiations are now pending 
with others. The idea seems to be to freshen up the 
entire magazine. Generally such editorial changes are 
made when a decline in circulation is felt, but the Ladies’ 
Home Journal is contemplating these changes in the very 
flush of its success. Every month it is understood that 
this magazine declines ‘‘ non-returnable” orders from the 
American news companies, although it prints 900,000 
copies, and each month it declines advertising owing to its 
apportionment of advertising space being crowded. 
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In the Ladies’ Home Journal will appear the further in- 


stalment of “‘ Just So” stories now engaging Mr. Kipling’s 
attention at Rottingdean. One of the first stories to be 
printed will have the happy title of ‘‘ How Pussy Got Her 


Purr.” 


There will be a number of these ‘‘ Just So” stories 


‘before Mr. Kipling works out his entire scheme of telling 
the children how the different animals ‘‘ happened” and 
hew they got their different characteristics. 


Tar critics may differ is seen in the following extracts 
from reviews of the Benenden Letters recently edited by Mr. 


‘C. F. Hardy : 
SPECTATOR. 


It is the peculiar merit of 
these Benenden Letters that 
they were exchanged among 
unimportant persons. Cox, 
Ward, de Caulier, and the 
other actors in this domestic 
drama lived obscurely and 
would haveremained forgotten 
had not their letters now been 
published. They achieved 
nothing distinguished, the 
played no in the world’s 
affairs, and to a superficial 
vision it might appear that 
they were not worth remem- 
bering. Yet the charm of 
their letters is indisputable. 
We know much about their 
great contemporaries. Sol- 
diers, statesmen and poets live 
in the lantern’s eye, and death 
does not extinguish the light. 
But what commonly escapes 
us in the past is the simple 
life of simple folk. We lose 
in the vast canvases of history 
the small touches of genuine 
character which tell us more 
of manners than all the regis- 
ters, and too often it is only 
fiction which reminds us that 
the plain, meritorious intelli- 
gent man is found in every 
century. 

Now we can sketch from 
the Benenden Letters half-a- 
dozen admirable characters, 
drawn with a firmer hand 
than most novelists may boast, 
and all drawn in that most 
difficult and elusive of 
mediums—letters. 


LITERATURE. 


It is not easy to understand 
why Benenden Letters, London, 
Country, and Abroad, 1758- 
1821, edited by Charles 
Frederic Hardy (Dent, 15s.), 
should have been published. 
This budget of dd corre- 
spondence is stodgy and un- 
interesting ; it throws no new 
light upon public affairs, and 
lacks entirely the attraction 
so often possessed by old 
letters. The editor thinks that 
the intrinsic quality of the 
documents is good, and that 
they are somewhat remarkable 
from: the fact that the con- 
necting thread of a single 
long life runs right through 
them. We do not e with 
him in either particular. Far 
more are we in accord with 
him when he expresses a fear 
that some readers may find 
one of the parties to the corre- 
spondence tedious and verbose. 
This is precisely our opinion 
of every contributor to the 
collection. Possibly the book 
may have some antiquarian 
interest in the Weald of Kent, 
since most of the letters were 
written to or from Benenden ; 
the world at large, we fear, 
will yawn prodigiously and 
pass by. 








We reviewed the Benenden Letters a fortnight ago, and 
therefore we need not say which of these views is nearer 
to our own. 


THE ways of Chinese editors have been expounded in a 
paragraph which we printed many months ago, only to 
find it ricochetting round the world almost to this day. It 
is a change to come on the Chinese bookseller, who is 
er portrayed by Mr. Isaac Taylor Headland in the 
New York Critic. He describes a visit paid by himself 
and some friends to a Pekin bookseller’s, and the article 
mainly consists of the conversation that passed in the 
shop. The bookseller showed the party books of fiction, 
philosophy, history, medicine, poetry, &c.—books beyond 
computation; and he told them of the Yung Lo Encyclo- 
peda, which contains ‘half as many books as there are 
minutes in a month.” The following conversation about 
Chinese novels is interesting : 

** Do you have any novels ?” 

‘** Yes; what novels would you like to see ?” 

“Will you kindly let us see the best of the standard 
novels in the Chinese language.” 
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The clerk went at once and soon returned with an 
armful of books, the first of which, as he placed it upon 
the table before us, he designated as the Hung Lou Meng, 
or Dream of the Red Chamber. He went on to exrlain that 
this novel had been translated into English, German, 
French, and other languages of Europe. The next he 
put before us was illustrated with a large number of well- 
pre Chinese woodcuts, and was entitled A Garden 
of Flowers in the Capital. Another, which was not 
illustrated, but which was a beautifully hand-printed old 
copy, was entitled, The Student’s Courtship; and the 
fourth was entitled Hsi Hsiang Chi, the principal character 
in which is the Chinese ideal of a mischievous little go- 
between or match-maker. 

“These books,” said our informant, “have all been 
translated into some of the European languages, and 
contain nothing,” directing bis remarks to the ladies of 
the party, ‘‘ which may not be read by ladies.” 

“ How about your other novels ?”’ we inquired. 

‘* Most of them are insipid or vulgar. Have you not 
heard that it is because of the vulgarity of much of our 
light literature that many of the better families will not 

w their daughters to learn to read? At times the 
Government has set fire to some such printing houses, 
burning them, with the books and blocks they contain, to 
the ground.” 

‘‘Are these your only good novels?” we inquired 
further. 

‘‘We have one other historical novel which, outside of 
the classics, is the most widely-read book in the empire. 
It is called the History of the Three Kingdoms, and is pored .- 
over by every boy who is able to read and can secure a 
copy of the book.” 


THe question of Mr. Meredith’s obscurity crops up 
amusingly in connexion with Mr. Herbert Paul’s Men and 
Letters reviewed by us last week. In an appreciative 
‘ article on this book in the Speaker, “ A. B.” says: 


Mr. Paul is a true Meredith man, and is angry with 
‘‘ an intelligent critic, perhaps a cricketing correspondent 
out of work in the winter,’”’ who said that the Amazing 
Marriage was by no means devoid of interest, ‘‘ but that it 
was a pity Mr. Meredith could wot write like other 
people.” ‘‘I presume,” adds Mr. Paul, who never arraigns 
Providence, ‘‘ such critics have their uses, or they would 
not be created.” For my part I cannot believe that 
Povidence intended a cricketing correspondent to devote a 
winter’s night to the perusal of the Amazing Marriage, but 
it is to shirk the task of criticism to dismiss with a sneer 
the charge brought against Mr. Meredith of occasionally 
writing after a fashion that is well nigh intolerable 
Nobody has ever complained of Hvan Harrington or of 
Rhoda Fleming. The cricketing correspondest, who. no 
doubt, would have been better employei oiling his bat, 
confined his complaint to the Amazing Marriage, which 
Mr. Paul himself does not rank high. 


Reading between these lines we are much inclined to 
suspect that Mr. Paul has winged his “cricketing corre- 
spondent”’ in the person of the reviewer of his book— 
‘* A, B.” himself. 


Tue Spectator prints a personal sketch of the late Bishop 
Stubbs. Incidentally the writer refers to Stubbs’s ‘‘ power 
of reserve ”’ in his writing : 

When reading for my Schools at Oxford, Stubbs’s Von- 
stitutional History was the book which absorbed my atten- 
tion; such a mass of knowledge at first hand, such a 
marshalling of facts, such weighed and weighty sentences, 
such a judicial mind! But the chief power, and that 
po only by the greatest men. was his power of 
reserve. As one turned to any preface in the ‘ Rolls 
Series,” where, with more room, the master let himself go, 
as he wrote of Dunstan or of Henry II., one returned to 
the history and felt more the power of phrases, oue was 
impressed the more with the power of restraint. Not 
until the last paragraph of the third volume of his greatest 
work comes any personal expression. ‘‘ At the close of so 
long a book the author may be suffered to moralise. His 

end will have been gained if he has succeeded in helping 
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to train the judgment of his readers, to discern the balance 
of truth and reality, and, whether they go on to further 
reading with the aspirations of the advocate or the calm- 
ness of a critic, to rest content with nothing less than the 
attuinable maximum of truth, to base their arguments on 
nothing less sacred than that highest justice which is 
found in the deepest sympathy with erring and straying 
men.” 





“Surety a hatred of London is becoming a mark of 
those who love the arts” is Mr. W. B. Yeats’s remark in 
a very delightful article in the Speaker on the recent per- 
formances of Shakespeare’s ye at Stratford-on-Avon. 
And there is no gainsaying the charm of Shakespeare in 
the country. Mr. Yeats writes: 

I have been hearing Shakespeare, as the traveller in 
News from Nowhere might have heard him, had he not 
been hurried back into our noisy time. One passes through 
quiet streets, where gabled and red-tiled houses remember 
the Middle Age, to a theatre that has been made not to 
make money, but for the pleasure of making it, like the 
market houses that set the traveller chuckling; nor does 
one find it among hurrying cabs and ringing pavements, 
but io a green garden by a river side. Inside I have to be 
content for a while with a chair, for I am unexpected, and 
there is not an empty seat but this; and yet there is no 
one who has come merely because one must go somewhere 
after dinner. All day, too, one does not hear or see 
an incongruous or noisy thing, but spends the hours 
reading the plays, and the wise and foolish things men 
have said of them, in the library of the theatre, with its 
oak-paneled walls and leaded windows of tinted glass; or 
one rows by reedy banks and by old farmhouses, and by 
old churches among great trees. It is certainly one’s 
fault if one opens a newspaper, for Mr. Benson gives one 
a new play every night, and one need talk of nothing but 
the play in.the inn-parlour, under the oak beams blackened 
by time and showing the mark of the adze that shaped 
them. 


An American firm sounds this Chaucerian note in its 
advertisements : 
Whan that Aprile with his showres swote 
The heart of March hath perced to the rote, 
Than comen booxes forth from APPLETON 
And folk are fain to hav them everychon ! 


CavatigeRE Aveusto Srinpici, the poet of the Roman 
Campagna, is to lecture to the Dante Society. He began 
life as a soldier, and distinguished himself in the cam- 
paigns of ’58, ’59, and ’66, being one of the first to enter 
Rome with the victorious Italian Army in 1870." 


Bibliographical. 


Arter all, the stage does effect something for literature, 
if only by causing on occasion a demand for books. Thus, 
the announcement that Mrs. Patrick Campbell intends to 
produce an English version of Bjirnson’s “Over Aivne,” 
should cause many to turn to the translation of that play 
which was published by Messrs. Longman some seven years 
ago. The translator was Mr. William Wilson, who re- 
christened the work Pastor Sang, after the chief character 
in the play. In his preface he said that the words “‘ Over 
/ivne” means literally ‘‘ over-power.”” I see Mrs. Camp- 
bell has adopted (perbaps only provisionally) the title of 
»‘Beyond Human Power.” This will not be the first 
drama of Bjirnson’s to be seen on the English boards. 
In 1894 a version of his drama, ‘“‘A Gauntlet,” was per- 
formed one afternoon in London. This was a sort of 
adaptation of a translation which Mr. Osman Edwards had 
made of Bjirnson’s revised text of his play—a translation 
also bgp by Messrs. Longman. There already 
existed, in pamphlet form, a translation, by Mr. H. L. 
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Braekstad, of the first text of “‘A Gauntlet.” This is 
now, probably, difficult to acquire. 

Another book to which theatrical enterprise should give 
a fillip is The Sister’s Tragedy, with Other Poems, of Mr. 
T. B. Aldrich. Therein may be found a little two-act 
drama in verse and prose, entitled ‘‘ Mercedes,” a perform- 
ance of which is promised for. the present summer. It is 
the veriest trifle. The first act consists only of a dialogue 
between two French officers, and the second is little more 
than an episode. The dénouement is, however, distinctly 
tragic. The scene is Spain in 1810. In the same volume 
is another, and a shorter, little play—a duologue—called 
‘‘Pauline Paulovna.” This, I believe, has been enacted 
somewhere, though I forget the circumstances. 

Such a volume as Zhe May Book (Macmillan) is the 
despair of the bibliographer. Within its covers I find 
new verses by Mr. George Meredith, Mr. Austin Dobson, 
Mr. John Davidson, Mr. Edmund Gosse (who is not often 
nowadays in the rhyming mood), Mr. Henley, Mr. Le 
Gallienne, aud others. I am not much concerned with the 
excursions in verse made by masters of prose like Mr. 
Hardy or by wits and humorists like Mr. Zangwill; but 
owning, as I do, for example, a copy of the Collected Poems 
of Mr. Dobson, I have a sense almost of resentment 
arising from the fact that Mr. Dobson has produced a new 
lyric which I cannot possess, in its original printed form, 
without hampering my shelves with Zhe May Book, which 
is more fitted for the ornate drawing-room table than the 
modest library shelves. As a bibliographer and a collector 
I deprecate the “‘ charity ” publication. 

If Mr. Alfred Austin is really going to publish a 
volume made up of his laureate verse, the fact shows at 
least that he thinks the said verse worth ote re We 
shall see what the critics say; we can imagine the com- 

isons between the laureate verse of Mr. Austin and 
that of his .illustrious predecessor. I do not know that, 
had I been Mr. Austin, T should have cared to risk those 
comparisons. For it so happens that all Lord Tennyson’s 
official words bore the impress of his genius, though the 
impress was not always of the deepest. Why, indeed, 
should Messrs. Macmillan not compile a volume which 
should contain the best of the late Poet Laureate’s work, 
and also the best of his “ patriotic” products? It should 
make a goodly volume, and, moreover, a highly useful 
one. What better “Reader” could there be for schools ? 
Tennyson has been often enough “ selected ”—Lyrical 
Poems (1885, 1899), Songs Set to Music, Tennyson for the 
Young, and so forth—but the patriotic and the laureate 
verse still remain for the good offices of the anthologist. 

And, talking of Tennyson, there is the promise of a book 
about him in Messrs. Dent’s series of cyclopsdic primers. 
I do not quite see why the poet should be treated in 
cyclopeedic fashion; but certainly he will be sympatheti- 
cally treated, for the operator is Mr. Morton Luce, who, as 
we all know, is an enthusiast in this matter. Did he not 
put forth some New Studies of Tennyson in 1893 and a 
Handbook to the Works of Tennyson in 1895? Surely he is 
a Tennysonian, if anyone is. 

It would seem as if there really were room for the new 
book on Savonarola. It is not that books on the subject 
are scarce in this country. Slight biographies of 
Savonarola appeared in 1881, in 1882, and so recently as 
1895. In 1888 there came an English version of Pasquale 
Villari’s Life and Times of Savonarola—a bulky work, of 
which. cheaper editions were available in 1890 and 1896. 
Nor is this all. A study of the great man, written by a 
Mr. W. Clark and published originally in Chicago, was 
put into circulation over here ten or eleven years ago. 
All these would seem to be enough, and yet an adequate 
account and estimate of Savonarola by an English writer 
has still to be provided. It will, no doubt, be provided 
in the book by Mr. Horsburgh, which Messrs. Methuen 
issué this week. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Out of the Depths ? 


The Eternal Conflict. 
(Benjamin Swift). 


By William Romaine Paterson 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Tue existence of evil in the world seems to “ Benjamin 
Swift ” not only an inscrutable mystery, but an excuse for 
the blankest despair. Pleasure, he says—and there is 
much to be said for the proposition—becomes as the world 
grows older more and more an end in itself and an end 
capable of being reached in this life, while the belief 
in the future life exercises less and less influence 
upon us. 

So long as the good things of this world were reserved for 
the rich and great, so long as the multitude passed their 
lives in the daily and hourly expectation of death or 
torture at the hands of superiors who treated them only as 

awns on the chessboard, it was natural that man should 
ook on existence as a novel in which the virtuous were to 
be rewarded in the last chapter, and where the future 
life could be trusted to redress the inequalities of this. 
But now all this is changed. With the “‘ democratisation 
of pleasure” even ‘Christianity, which began by 
despising life, has ended by enjoying it, and by deter- 
mining to find as little tribulation in it as possible”: and 
modern science not only affords us no warrant for the belief 
in our own immortality, but goes to show that it is possible 
only for “unicellular organisms.” Hence Mr. Paterson, 
who once “looked upon the human body only as a kind of 
shining arras to hold the soul like a sacred missal within its 
fold,” who “‘ even lingered at the doors of the Church until 
religious collectivism repelled” him, finds that his faith 
has slipped from him. ‘Yes, yes,” he says ina phrase 
irresistibly reminiscent of Mr. Huysmans’s hero in his 
pre-Benedictine days—‘‘I too once possessed all magni- 
ficent beliefs until my brain awoke with a cry to see the 
perishing of its illusions.” 

This disillusionment of Mr. Paterson’s brain finds its 
sharpest sting in the fact that he everywhere sees evil by 
the side of good. Thrown back upon this world—if we 
understand him aright—he finds it nothing but the battle- 
field of the eternal struggle between Christ and Lucifer. 
‘‘Human consciousness is divided into two heaps: right 
and wrong, wisdom and folly, corruption and incorruption, 
justice and injustice, mortal and immortal, good and evil, 
God and Devil.” ‘We can never get away,” we are told, 
‘* from these divisions and this inner passion of the soul.” 
And this state of things makes the enlightened beholder 
very sad: ‘“‘In this mixture of the farce and fiasco and 
the solemnity of human existence one steady image of 
doom haunts and harasses the individual who has been 
called out of night into day.” For the soul is an 
“isolated thing in the midst of the unconscious universe 
which streams and beats on it, this too sensitive plant 
in a desert of dark winds.” Plainly, if Mr. Paterson 
had been consulted at the creation of the world, he 
could, like King Alfonso, have saved the Maker some 
absurdities. 

Now, this state of mind, not unusual at one time or 
another among those who dabble in metaphysics, would 
awake one’s sympathy if one could only be certain of its 
genuineness. But the conviction is not very easy to come 
by in the present instance. We do not mean that Mr. 

aterson is consciously trying to deceive us, but that 
his cries are uttered with a pretty sharp eye to their 
effect on the hearers. Everywhere do we find him 
anxious to inform us as to what sort of person he 
really is. “If a man’s mere intellect is developed 
to as great a degree as his emotions, as in my own 
case,” he says, “he will find it impossible to form 
one single and final judgment about the meaning of 
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existence.” 


“I see nothing in life,” he says again, 
‘‘except the everlasting duel between the Son of Man and 


the Son of the Morning.” And even his lightest mental 
impression seems to him important enough to record. 
We hear what he was thinking about when he ‘“ walked 
over ashes of Nineveh and of Tyre, and saw the place of 
unrepentant Chorazin and the flowers and fountains of 
Damascus, and the ruins of Poestum and of Carthage” ; 
and we are told that he has “‘looked closely at the human 
eye, and even in its dullest form it has always reminded 
me of the truncated apex of a fiame.” We do not want 
his confidently-expressed opinions that d’Holbach was 
“really a great writer,” Kant “adorable,” Nietzche “a 
loud and hysterical thinker,” Schopenhauer “ not entirely 
satisfactory,” and St. Paul “a great spiritual patholo- 
gist”’; nor even the expression of his fear lest ‘‘ vulgar 
minds’ should misunderstand him, to know what disease 
he is suffering from. 

Were Mr. Paterson really as miserable as he would 
have us believe, he would not make epigrams about 
Christianity having become “fit and débonnair,”’ nor 
describe its Founder as ‘‘a piquant moral analyst” ; still 
less would he again copy Mr. Huysmans in going out of 
his way to abuse ‘the miserable wretches who write 
romance to-day.” There is a good deai more of Pharisaic 
self-consciousness about such utterances than of the cry 
of a soul de profundis. 

It is doubtless this feeling that the manner of making 
the complaint is of more importance than the complaint 
itself that prevents Mr. Paterson from bringing what he 
rightly calls ‘‘this dim book” to any definite conclusion. 

though he seems to share to the the dualistic beliefs 
of the Zoroastrians and Manichans, he does not teach, as 
they did, that it behoves mankind to strike on behalf of 
good in the eternal conflict. 

On the contrary, he shows that any such interference 
would be aimless and useless, for evil is, according to 
him, “‘ unrootable and invincible,” and there can be no 
sense in man’s taking part in a struggle in which neither 
side can be successful. 

Nor does he advocate the solution that Baudelaire and 
some of his admirers apparently reach, to wit, that as the 
Devil is to all seeming coequal with God, and his ways are 
as pleasant as his edversary’s are hard, it is better to be 
on the side of Lucifer than on that of Christ. Something, 
indeed, he says in his very last page to the effect that 
“ethics is everything”; but it is very difficult to see 


why. 

Given the eternity of his ‘infamous enigma ”’—and 
Mr. Paterson assures us that the riddle not only never 
has been but never will be found out—there is really no 
reason why man should do right any more than why he 
should do wrong. 

The greatest hope that Mr. Paterson holds out to the 
human soul is that “it may reach a kind of peace only 
when it quits the empty sepulchre of its desires some 
bitter cold night of resurrection.” 

It is not, of course, our business here to expose Mr. 
Paterson’s fallacies, nor to comfort him in his real or pre- 
tended affliction. Epicurus, to our thinking, put the matter 
more convincingly than he when he declared that the Creator 
of this world, in permitting the existence of evil within it, 
must have been limited either in power or benevolence. 
But even in the ancient world Epicureanism was not con- 
sidered a respectable faith, and everywhere that it went 
it found itself confronted with the doctrine of the Stoics 
that put duty before reason, and thought it better for man 
to pursue virtue for its own sake without troubling himself 
too closely how it came to be, or even why it was, prefer- 
able to vice. 

Philosophies, like religions, often change their names 
but not their natures, and we fancy that even now 
many of the best minds, in the Aryan world at any rate, 
are content to be Stoics. 
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Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s Poems, 


Zhe Queen's Chronicler, and Other Poems. By Stephen 
Gwynn. (John Lane. 3s, 6d. net.) 


NEartNEss, compactness, a sense of style and form, are the 
prominent characteristics of Mr. Gwynn’s verse; and to 
these must be added, in several pieces, thought. You see 
them in the opening poem, “The Queen’s Chronicler,” 
a light and sketchy piece, based on Brantéme’s account of 
Mary Stuart. It is in the ottava rima, which lends itself 
so well to the semi-serious vein. But his average point 
and terseness are better seen in such a poem as “The 
Royal House of France ”’ : 


Kings and the seed of kings, they sit 
From royal charges exempt, 

Yet earn in many a restless fit 
Their tribute of contempt. 


Rich, lettered, leisured, in their band, 
No strenuous soul is known: 

They hint their mission, hat in hand, 
Mendicants for a throne. 


Merchants of hate, their game they play 
With counterfeiting face ; 

The blood of old Egalité 
Still rankles in the race. 


Like him, they hail the general wrack, 
Like him no sword they draw, 

But tempt a frantic folk to sack 
Tce citadel of law. 


One kissed in court the branded cheat— 
O brave bid for a crown! 

With justice trampled in the street, 
He flung their lilies down. 


Not theirs the path of France to shape, 
To speak her mind aloud, 

Who coldly in their wisdom ape 
The madness of a crowd. 


Whatever shame and black mischance 
May, in the scheme of things, 

Await distracted, staggering France, 
God send her no such kings. 


That puts the case against the House of Orleans with 
excellent pregnancy and dexterity. The like qualities 
appear in ‘‘The Polar Bear,” but wedded to an imagi- 
native touch higher than in anything else Mr. Gwynn has 
written. We quote all but the opening stanza, which 
indeed were better away. It is a needless introduction, 
lacking the weight which most of the stanzas have. 


Huge now, he lies behind the bars, 
Stretches and gapes and idly rolls: 

Too soft to face the winds and stars 
That freeze above the icy poles. 


Mangy and yellow-toothed and old 
He lies, and lolls an inky tongue ; 
Yet in his brain’s most inward fold 
Still lives the world where he was young. 


For still he keeps the sharp fish-head, 
The sloping shoulder, the round limbs, 
To cleave the water, for the dread 
Of all that by the ice-field swims. 


Still upon keen, clear frosty days 
There comes a stirring in his blood, 
Inklings of his forefathers’ ways, 
Of prey and battle in the flood. 


He scents the blood of what they slew, 
He dreams, what he can never feel, 

How the snatcbed salmon quivers through, 
And how they tore the oily seal. 


Foreward and backward, like the tide, 
With ceaseless motion shambling slow, 

He sways himself from side to side, 

As if he rode the rocking floe. 
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Or in his tank—how cramped and small, 
After wide waters of the pole ! 
Contemptuously from wall to wall 
He surges with great wallowing roll. 
He loves no keeper’s hand; cold rage 
Haunts him for ever in his cell ; 
Thus far he keeps his heritage 
Tameless and unapproachable. 
That is a fine poem, and strikingly imaginative. Mr. 
Gwynn is also a deft writer of light verse, belonging to 
the order of vers de société. So in “Dolly.” Here is a 
snatch of it : 


Doll! Shall I say—you are just a sketch ? 
Only a sketch. To spoil were crime. 
Who shall finish it—Love or Time ? 

Time, my dear, is a painter Dutch, 

Owns a very laborious touch ; 

Very minute effects he tries, 

With a deal of drawing about the eyes. 
Not one touch of his work he’ll slur, 

And never misses the character. 

But he works so slowly that all the bloom 
Dies off a peach in his painting-room. 
Love belongs to a different school, 

Works regardless of any rule: 

But let his critics say what they list, 

Love is a grand impressionist : 

Handles the sketch, and, hour by hour, 
Glows the canvas with growing power, 
Gains a meaning and light that’s strange, 
Flushes quicken and colours change— 
The picture is finished within a day— 

No sooner finished than given away. 
Only, Dolly, when all is told, 

The picture mounted (in black or gold), 
When all are praising the flawless face, 
The quaint precision of dainty grace, 
Shall I wish—when wishing is all in vain— 
To see the sweet little sketch again ? 


That has just the dainty touch of seeming ease necessary 
for this kind of work. Where Mr. Gwynn fails is when 
he tries the metres that need a heat in them—such as the 
form of the (so-called) ‘‘irregular” ode. He has not the 
furnaces of emotion which alone can make the ponderous 
machinery of this ode revolve with vital irresistibility of 
power. Nor, as regards the substance, are thought and 
pregnant expression enough. But in its proper scope, this 
is a finished and readable book of verse. 


In Dante’s Wake. 


Readings in the Paradiso of Dante. By W. W. Vernon. 
(Macmillan. 2 vols., 21s.) 


THERE is no scant now of aceurate prose translations of 
om Paradiso ; — the fact that all the recent versions— 
orton’s excepted—accompany the text, e b e 
permits the inferences that Dante is bela man pe 
more commonly in the original, and that the literary 
paraphrase cannot thrive in the atmosphere of scholarship | 
and precision—art losing what knowledge gains. How 
tyrannical the fetish of accuracy may become Mr. Vernon 
himself quite unconsciously testifies in a note to his trans- 

lation of 
E con ardente affetto il sole aspetta, 
Fiso guardando pur che l’alba nasca ; 


(. . . ** while her wistful gaz3 is solely watching for the - 
breaking of the dawn.”’’) 
I am obliged to paraphrase [he writes] this a little, so- 
as to give the full effect of pur, which explains that the 
bird is solely occupied in watching for the dawn. 


These two volumes of “ readings” consist of text, 
translation, running commentary (based on that of 
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Benvenuto da Imola), introductory essays, and very full 


footnotes. As the author confesses, he has “taken toll 
of the labours of many ancient and modern commentators,” 
and modestly applies to himself the words of Bartholomeeus 
Anglicus: “. . . right little or naught have I set of mine 
owne, but I have followed veritie and truth, and also 
followed the wordes, meaning, and sences, and comments, 
of Holy Saints and Philosophers.” As an example of 
the translator's workmanship we cite the following from 
the opening of Canto XXIL- : 


Even as a bird amid the well-loved branches, sitting 
upon the nest of her cherished bro: d throughout the night 
which hides all things from us, and who, to behold the 
objects for which she yearns (i.c., her young ones), and 
to find the food with which she may nourish them, in 
which (task) heavy toils are sweet to her, anticipates the 
time (by flying) upon the unsheltered twig, and with burn- 
ing eagerness awaits the sun, while her wistful _ is sclely 
watching for the breaking of the dawn. Thus was my 
lady standing erect and viligant, turned towards the 
gl (the meridian) beneath which the Sun shows his 
east speed; so that I, beholding her eagerly expectant, 
became as is one who in desire yearns after something, and 
is appeased by his (very) hope. 

If the notes are occasionally tedious, and the examina- 
tion of difficulties tiresomely adequate, if, with all the 
learning and evident anxiety to glean the best that has 
been said on every vexata questio, there is a plentiful lack 
of ag and freshness, yet the author’s intimate 
knowledge of the Tuscan dialect, and the frequent use 
made of the Gran Disionario increase enormously the value 
of the philological notes and rescues the reader from the 
pits into which translators have dropped him. A single 
example must suffice : 

Some translators have fallen into the error of rendering 
meascere, “to mingle,” as though it were the same as 
mescolare. Mescere is the common Tuscan word for “‘ to 
and out.” A waiter bringing one a flask of Chianti at 

lorence would ask: ‘‘ Devo mescere?” (‘‘ Shall I pour 
it out?”) In like manner a milkman selling fresh 
cream will ask: ‘‘ Vuole panna montata, o panna da 
mescere ?”’ (‘* Will you have whipped cream, or cream to 
pour out ?”’—i.e., in the liquid state). 


Such notes compensate for much redundancy. Some- 
times, however, the author’s translations do not bring out 
the ‘“‘point” made in the notes. For example, in the 
second line of the first Canto occurs the word risplende 
which we find translated by ‘‘ shines,” heedless of Dante’s 
own interpretation, in a letter to Can Grande, of this very 
passage, which, strangely enough, however, Mr. Vernon 
refers to in a footnote. Risplendere should be translated 
by to re-shine, to re-glow, to reflect; and not a little of 
Dante’s philosophy is missed if his fundamental conception 
of Nature (organic and inorganic) as revealing God not 
directly but indirectly as by reflected light—an anticipa- 
tion, by - the - by, of modern physics that everything is 
seen by diffused light — is not borne in mind by the 
translator throughout the whole poem. ‘‘ The will of 
God,” writes Dante in De Monarchia, “‘is per se invisible, 
but the invisible things of God are seen through the 
things which have been made.” 

But in spite of all that scholarship can do, the Paradiso 
will remain probably for all time the least popular of the 
three pomne Fo for the simple reason that its conventions 
—astronomical and metaphysical—are difficult to master. 
The reader too readily accepts, without reading, Dante’s 
own account of the difficulty of his voyage, and refuses to 
embark on so perilous a sea: ‘‘Non é pileggio da picciola 
barca quel che fendendo va l’ardita prora” (‘‘ No passage 
is it for a little bark, this which my daring prow goes 
cleaving”). And yet for that much-pampered creature, the 
“‘ general reader,” there are lyrics of peerless beauty 
scattered here and there, which retain some of their 
fragrance, as gathered violets, even when detached from 
their natural surroundings. 
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Bernard’s prayer to the Virgin, Cacciageuida’s prophecy, 
and Justinian’s idealised history of Rome are the parts 
which for many readers of the Paradiso make up the 
whole. And unquestionably such selections give some 
faint intimation of its decorative splendours; but of the 
architecture of the poem not a hint. Were such passages 
multiplied a hundredfold we should still miss the struc- 
ture, the continuity, the subordination of the merely 
sesthetic to the Idea. It is an axiom in art that the whole 
is greater than the sum of its parts: to few poems does 
this axiom apply with more force than to the third cantica. 
Looked at from one side it is the Apotheosis of Beatrice ; 
from another, the Beatitude of the Intellect ; from another, 
the Synthetic Philosophy of the Middle Age ; from another, 
it is a political and moral satire, and from all sides there 
is the personality of the proud exile conscious that this 
cry of his, like the wind, will smite the loftiest summits 
(XVIL., ll. 133-134). Such art, by the very nature of its 
convention, will always be read in selections. 


A Woman in Italics. 


The Journal of Mrs. Fenton (1826-1830). 
by Sir Henry Lawrence, Bart. (Arnold. 


It is written on the heart ; 
Alas! that there Decay 
Should claim from Love a part— 
‘“* Passing away.” 

So sang Mrs. Hemans, who, writes Mrs. Fenton, with all 
the authority of a-copious versifier, ‘‘is, to my taste, the 
Sappho of English poetry, but dignified by a lofty and 
pure imagination which Sappho never knew.” The 
melancholy lines we have quoted exactly suit the pre- 
dominating mood of*Mrs. Fenton’s Journal. For italics 
she has tears—an effective substitute. She looms to us 
as one of those women who are always collapsing as 
though to show their power of resilience, a woman much 
jolted in life’s journey—tossed from Ireland to India, 
from India to the Isle of France, from the Isle of France 
to Tasmania—a twice-married woman whose often-men- 
tioned and envied hair was worshipped by her first 
husband. The ’twenties and the ’thirties are a long time 
ago, but the Bessie Knox whg became successively Bessie 
Campbell and Bessie Fenton is, by virtue of her own 
inky fingers, a woman no less real than she was. 

Very little trouble has been taken in presenting her 
Journal. One does not know her age, and flounders 
among relationships with context for sole guide. She is 
airily allowed to misquote her Addison and her Byron ; 
but there is a wisdom in leaving alone, and, on the whole, 
the Journal thrives on our attention. 

The Mutiny was not to take place for thirty years after 
the date of Mrs. Fenton’s sojourn in India; and one 
accepts straws from her as an indication of the wind which 
was to blow asa hurricane. One of these straws was, we 
know, snobbishness. Writing from Dinapore in March, 
1827, she remarks : 


It is, I must tell you, the extremity of bad taste to 
appear in anything of Indian manufacture — neither 
muslin, silk, flowers, or even ornaments, however beautiful. 
This at first amazed me; when I wanted to purchase one 
of those fine-wrought Dacca muslins [ was assured I must 
not be seen in it, as none but half-castes ever wore them. 
These dresses sell in London as high as £7 and £10. Ido 
remember thinking myself as fine as the Queen of Sheba 
in one given me by dear Aunt Angel. So much for the 
variations in taste. 


The proper pose for an Englishwoman in India in those 
days was sbeslete helplessness. One said, in Mrs. Fenton’s 
hearing, ‘she could not put on her own stocking. I had 
good reason,” adds the fair diarist, ‘‘to know she seldom 
had any to wear before she was sent to India.” 


With a Preface 
8s. 6d. net.) 
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Mrs. Fenton abhorred ayahs for their “ disgusting 
servility”’ ; a Hindoo dancing girl is a ‘‘ wretch,” and her 
performance “ frightful contortions.” An ideal borrowed 
from ‘Lalla Rookh” is entirely upset by a Persian lady with 
vermilion tinted hair “ in the act of smoking a hookah.” 

The diarist lost her first husband in 1827 at one fell 
wrench. He was saying that he “ never felt better in his 
life’ two days before he was buried. ‘“‘ Bessie, we have 
been too happy for this world,” were his last words, and it 
is curious to reflect, with one’s mind bent on much small 
tribulation chronicled before this calamity, that perhaps 
they were. 

Campbell’s successor, however, was all that could be 
desired, but the journal is a warning to those who think 
to find ample lodging in a widow’s heart. She is married 
to Captain Fenton when “the half-dried tears gush again ” 
at encountering a friend of ‘‘ Niel’s.” 

Captain Fenton settled in Tasmania in 1829, where he 
became Speaker of the Legislative Assembly of the Colony. 
Convict labour was freely availed of in those days, and 
small wonder, for free labour was, comparatively speaking, 
very dear. The lady who paid £1 10s. 6d. for work which 
in India a native would have done for 6d. (four annas) was 
naturally astonished. 

In fine, the Journal is to be read. For the matter of 
that, any journal sincerely kept gives the reader some- 
thing of the anxious interest of a journey on a time- 
machine. 


Anecdotage. 


Notes from a Diary, 1889-1891. By the Rt. Hon. Sir M. E. 
Grant-Duff. 2 vols. (Murray. 18s.) 


Sir Mountsrvarr Grant-Durr would have been wiser, 
we think, to have called in (in Lowell’s phrase) a turnip- 
weeder. He has left in so many things that were not worth 
recording at all: illustrations of the wit of well-known 
persons which do not transcend the ordinary give-and-take 
remarks of ordinary anonymous punsters. Under the 
influence of names, we suppose, our diarist has lost his 
sense of discrimination. Let us take an example or two: 


Oct. 12, 1891.—Lubbock’s name being mentioned in 
connexion with the County Council, Harrison told me 
that when it was proposed to throw some new work upon 
him, Acton had said: ‘‘No, no; he has quite enough to 
do with bis ants and other relations.” 

March 30, 1890.—Mr. Hayes repeated, too, a saying of 
Mr. Appleton’s, a Bostonian joker of jokes: ‘‘If it be true 
that God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, I wish they 
would keep one at the corner of my street!” 

March 24, 1890.—Mr. Ward cited a wonderfully happy 
phrase of Aubrey de Vere’s in a letter to bim about 
Brownivg’s death: ‘‘ We have lost a true-hearted poet and 
a great thinker in verse.” 

March 3, 1890.—To the Athenzeum in the afternoon. In 
the entrance hall, Coleridge told me a story redoleat of 
the genius loci. Once when we had given hospitality to 
our neighbours of the United Service, Sir Henry Acland 
saw an old General or Admiral struggling with his coat, 
and helped him on with it. 

‘‘Much obliged to you,” said the veteran; “it’s a 
damned heavy coat!” 

Well,” replied Acland, ‘it is certainly a heavy coat, 
but whether it is a damned coat is a theological question 
which I am not competent to answer.” 

March 20, 1889.—Dined with the Thrings. Miss Thring, 
speaking of Sir George Grove, of musical celebrity, said, 
in illustration of his quickness, that someone had once 
remarked to him, ‘‘That is the house of So-and-so, the 
great aurist. Now make a pun, Sir George.” ‘Hear! 
Hear !”’ was the answer. 


None of these, we hold, was worth recording in print: 
And there are many others hardly less feeble. To read 
them gives one 4 kind of headache, a dulling sensation. 
Even the best repartees are tiring when reported in any 
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quantity. Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff is also far too fond 
of a pun. Before he sends the next instalment of “hé 
Diary to the printers we recommend him to read a passage 
on that form of humour in Lamb’s essay on “ Distant 
Correspondents.” 

But grumbling is now over, and we can confess to 
having laughed much over these volumes. Some of their 
good things are very good. The story, for instance, of 
Ewart’s, who being asked if he proposed to attend someone’s 
funeral—a bore’s—replied : ‘‘No, but I quite approve of 
it’’; the story of Father Healy’s score off the two 
opinionated and ill-bred Protestants, his fellow-passengers 
in a tramcar, to whom he had to listen while they abused 
the Roman Catholic Church. As he left the car, Father 
Healy remarked: ‘‘I observe, gentlemen, that you do not 
believe in purgatory.” ‘‘ No, indeed, we think it is one of 
the many soul-destroying errors of your system.” “In 
that case,”’ replied the priest, ‘‘ you may go to hell.” We 
like also for a kind of foolishness which it has the story 
of the short-sighted Bishop who was waiting on Reading 
platform at the same time that the Duke of Connaught 
was also there. The Duke, recognising him, wished him 
good morning. The Bishop, not recognising him, returned 
the salutation, and wishing to be polite, remarked: ‘“‘ How’s 
your father?” “I regret to say,” replied the Duke, 
‘that he has been dead for many years.” “Oh!” said 
the Bishop; “‘how’s your mother?” ‘She, I am happy 
to say, is very well,” was the answer. ‘‘ Who was that 
young man?” the Bishop asked his Chaplain. There 
is also a. pleasant glimpse of Browning afforded in his 
answer to Sir Aubrey de Vere on the question of the 
alleged obscurity of his poems, that he had heard that 
criticism before, and had gone twice through them without 
being able to detect a single obscure expression. 





Other New Books. 


Verses Porutar anp Hvumorovs. By Henry Lawson. 





Mr. Lawson’s work should be well known to our 
readers ; for we have urged them often enough to make 
acquaintance with it. This book, however, is not of his 
finest vintage: it is somewhat more rough-and-ready, 
making its appeal rather to those that run than those that 
sit studiously. But good too—that is to say, racy; 
genuinely Australian, but not polished or very important ; 
not like his stories of the larrikins, for example, or “‘ The 
Drover’s Wife,” or ‘The Cambaroora Star.” One thing, 
however, Mr. Lawson, even at his most casual, can teach 
many a more serious and cultured poet—movement. He 
has the gift of movement, and he rarely offers a loose 
rhyme. Technically, short of anxious lapidary work, 
these verses are excellent; and Mr. Lawson usually 
chooses a metre fitting to the subject. He alsu varies 
sentiment and humour very agreeably. Of his sentimental 
_ we like, as well as any, ‘‘The Shake-down on the 

loor,” of which this is the beginning : 


Set me back for twenty summers— 
For I'm tired of cities now— 
Set my feet in red-soil furrows 
And my hands upon the plough, 
With the two “‘ Black Brothers” trudging 
On the home-stretch through the loam— 
While, along the grassy siding, 
Come the cattle grazing home. 


And I finish ploughing early, 
And I hurry home to tea— 
There’s my black suit on the stretcher, 
And a clean white shirt for me ; 
There’s a dance at Rocky Rises, 
And, when all the fun is o’er, 
For a certain favoured party 
There’s a shake-down on the floor. 
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You remember Mary Carey, 

Bushmen’s favourite at the Rise ? 
With her sweet small freckled features, 
Red-gold hair, and kind grey eyes ; 

Sister, p ca wy to her mother, 
Mother, sister. to the rest— 
And of all my friends and kindred 
Mary Carey loved me best. 
Far too shy, because she loved me 
To be dancing oft with me ; 
What cared I, because she loved me, 
If the world were there to see ? 
But we lingered by the slip-rails 
While the rest were riding home, 
Ere the hour before the dawning, 
Dimmed the great star-clustered dome. 
Small brown hauds that spread the mattress 
While the old folk winked to see 
How she’d find an extra pillow 
And an extra sheet for me. 
For a moment shyly smiling, 
She would grant me one kiss more— 
Slip away and leave me happy 
By the shake-down on the floor. 


The comic pieces are not so happy as the others. Mr. 
Lawson has not a purely comic mind: he should always 
blend his humour with his seriousness. But they are 
authentic, none the less; and no one can rise from this 
volume without a better idea of Australia and a respect 
for Mr. Lawson’s gift of sympathy. (Angus & Robert- 
son. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue NineteentH Century: A Review or Procress. 


The authors of this composite volume are many, and 
include names so well known to Englishmen as Mr. Andrew 
Lang, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Prof. 
Sedgwick, and Mr. Andrew Carnegie. A history of pro- 
gress in the nineteenth century would be a colossal 
undertaking, as the writer of the introduction observes. 
But this is no such attempt. It is a survey, so to speak, 
of the chief mountain-peaks of progress, and is confined to 
countries which are in nearest relation with America. 
American the book is, though it has English contributors, 
and therefore America inevitably becomes the centre and 
starting-point of the survey, which takes the form of a 
series of articles by specialists in the subjects treated. 
Hence arise features which would not be found in a like 
book emanating from a London publishing firm. That it 
should commence with an article on the American Con- 

- stitution is expected. But when you come to the historical 
development of the century, it is startling to find England, 
Germany, Russia, Canada, China, and Japan dealt with, 
while France is omitted, and Mexico included. From the 
strict American standpoint, Mexico is of more interest than 
France. But it is an odd way of treating the nineteenth 
century, from a cosmopolitan standpoint. So, again, in 
the sociological section, it is startling to find side by side 
with the development of the steel industry, and the 
advance of women, a whole paper devoted to ‘‘ The Pheno- 
menon of American Life Assurance.” But allowing for 
such things, the selection of topics is well-made and repre- 
sentative, while the individual articles have all the com- 
ee guaranteed by their writers’ names. (Putnam’s 
ms. ) 


By A. W. Reapy. 


This is an excellent little manual, supplying a real need. 
Few people, perhaps, if asked off-hand what was a précis, 
would find it easy te answer: many would candidly admit 
their entire ignorance on the point. For these the author’s 
statement may be quoted : 

From various sources, some of them clear, some of them 
diffuse and obscure, information is collected ; it has to be 
strained and filtered through the mind of the writer ; and 
the result should be a steady current of perspicuous 
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narrative, divested of all superfluous ingredients. The 
information is supplied in the form of a number of letters 
and telegrams or other documents, aud there are four 
things to be done. In the first place, the subject-matter 
of the documents has to be mastered ; in the second place, 
it has to be decided what is essential, and must therefore 
be retained ; in the third place, what is not essential, and 
must therefore be rejected ; in the fourth place, the result 
has to be expressed in a simple, consecutive, and thoroughly 
intelligible narrative, of minimum dimensions. 
Obviously this is no easy task. Yet it is a duty which 
falls on most public servants, and often on business men, 
while a knowledge of it is required in many examinations. 
Macaulay, it is curious to recall, was an admirable writer 
of précis and minutes; though his literary style is so 
copious and alien from the qualities required in either task. 
This little manual is intended for self-instruction, as well 
as for teachers, and should be most useful for either 
purpose. First an excellent exposition of the art of précis- 
writing is given; then follow examples of subjects for 
précis which have actually been set in public examinations ; 
while in the final portion of the book those subjects are 
worked out. An admirable handbook, with no super- 
fiuities. (Bell & Sons. 3s. 6d.) 


CowrEerR anpD Mary Unwin: EpITEep BY CAROLINE 
A OEenTenaRY MEMENTO. GEARY. 


In this volume the authoress retells the sad and 
tender story of Cowper's relations with Mrs. Unwin. She 
makes no pretence to have any fresh matter to com- 
municate—as, indeed, at this time of day was not possible; 
but the book is none the less a delightful one. With the 
aid of judicious extracts from the poet’s ever-charming 
letters, she relates her story in-a style of pleasant gossip, 
altogether feminine, and just suited to the theme. A 
woman is an excellent historian for that shy field-mouse 
Cowper, and his simple relations with the few women who 
at one time or another alleviated his tragically melancholy 
existence ; above all, the ever faithful and devoted Mary 
Unwin, who became virtually the life-long nurse of the 
man whose taint of insanity prevented the fulfilment of 
his engagement to her. It is difficult to realise that the 
writer of the exquisitely playful and observant letter on 
the Candidate (for example) was even then under the 
belief that he was predestined to eternal reprobation. 
Mrs. Geary’s telling gives a charm even to such a well- 
known episode as the brief passage of friendship with 
Lady Austin. One divines her at once: the pretty, 
vivacious widow, with the air of London society, who 
formed a sudden passion for country retirement in the 
company of a middle-aged poet and his middle-aged 
female friend. How a romantic fraternity was not tender 
enough for her, but required to be spiced with warmer 
correspondence ; how she quarrelled with the unresponsive 
poet and made it up again; how she engrossed his time 
and stimulated his best poetry, till her exactions made the 
poet aware that she demanded nothing less than love; and 
how he then,broke off the intimacy in a letter which she 
petulantly flung on the fire—such incidents compose this 
quietly interesting volume, which fascinates by Cowper’s 
sweet and mournful personality. (Drane. 6s.) 


Hieuuanps or Asratic TuRKEY. By Eart Percy. 


The author of this work is already known as a traveller 
and as an authority on Asiatic Turkey, and his present 
work, although it is published at a time when such atten- 
tion as the general public possesses is attracted elsewhere, 
will add to that reputation. Briefly, Earl Percy, in 1899, 
started from Constantinople on his third expedition to the 
interior of Asia Minor, and travelled by way of Kais- 
ariyeh, Lake Van, and down the Tigris by Baghdad and 
Bassorah to the Persian Gulf. The account of his travels 
is well illustrated with photographs, but little attempt is 
made to render the record attractive to the reader. Itis u 
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mine of useful information, however, to the politician and 
to the student of Asia Minor, and is intended for better 
things than to serve as a mere gossippy book of travel. 
tThe encroachments of Russia in Persia, and her attempts 
o get a footing in the Persian Gulf, give point to the 
volumes, and Earl Percy justly observes that if our motto 
in the Far East is ‘The Open Door,” in the Near East it 
is “ British Supremacy in the Persian Gulf.” He would 
be nearer the mark if he said ‘‘ ought to be,” for there 
seems to be no policy in the Gulf, or any determination to 
stop Russia poaching on what was a few years ago an un- 
disputed sphere of British influence. As soon as the 
China Question is more or less settled the Persian Gulf 
will come up as a burning topic, and it will be as well for 
politicians to make a note of Earl Percy’s book against the 
time when it will be necessary for them to have some 
inkling of knowledge as to the position and history of the 
places which will then be revealed even to the man in the 
street. (Edward Arnold. 14s. net.) 


Aw Otp Man’s Hotmays. By Tue AmaTeuR ANGLER. 


It is an open secret that The Amateur Angler is among 
the literary publishers. Mr. Methuen writes articles on 
the Boer War with fine statesmanship; Mr. Heinemann 
writes plays of dread seriousness ; Mr. Nutt is a busy folk- 
lorist ; Mr. Lane has compiled bibliographies and a memoir 
of Bodley ; Mr. Grant Richards was once a busy reviewer ; 
Mr. Brimley Johnson has edited Jane Austen ; Mr. Marston, 
of the firm of Sampson Low, is The Amateur Angler, and a 
very kindly plein-airiste he is, with as little of Fleet-street 
or Paternoster-row in his books as can well be imagined. 
This modest collection of angling and natural history 
papers, now in its second edition, has a portrait of Mr. 
Marston for frontispiece, and a pleasant reminiscence 
of his old friend Mr. R. D. Blackmore by way of intro- 
duction. Long may Mr. Marston live to take bright 
holidays by the Lea or the Dove and to write genially 
about them! (Low. 2s. net.) 


Movern Narvurat THEOLOGY. By F. J. Gant, F.R.C.S. 


Dr. Gant’s purpose is to restate in popular form, and to 
adjust to the generally received notions of evolution, the 
argument from Design. On such a work a man of his 
profession starts with the advantage of plentiful matter to 
serve as illustration in his specialist noutchine of the 
niceties of anatomy and chemistry. But well-equipped as 
in this regard he is, and earnest as he is in his evangelical 
ay Dr. Gant labours under a serious disadvantage. 

We do not demand of him literary grace, for which his 
learned profession is not in general noted, but at least we 
might fairly demand, even in a book intended for popular 
acceptance, sound and intelligible English. Instead, we 
have such amazing confusion as this: 

But sex-selection is a potent factor in this battle. 
Individuals of the same sex possess advantages over others 
in the propagation of their species; whereas natural 
selection has no relation to sex advantages, but to the 
possession of any variation of organisation: which shall be 
profitable for the preservation of life—compared with 
others, who, not thus equipped, are engaged in the struggle 
for the ‘‘ survival of the fittest.” 

One could hardly hope in the more difficult region of 
psychology, or the unfamiliar ways of Biblical criticism, 
to find him at his best; and in fact, despite his hopeful 
preface, we miss there ‘“‘the whisperings of a language 
which everyone should learn—whose lessons will bring 
delight in weal and happiness in woe.” The earlier and 
principal part of the book is, apart from the faults of 
which we have quoted an example, full of illustrations of 
the happiest kind. (Elliot Stock.) 





Prof. Walter Skeat has revised and rewritten his 
invaluable Concise Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language (Clarendon Press). The first edition was pub- 
lished in 1882, and several editions have followed it. The 
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present edition embodies all the new information which 
the advance of lexicography has made available. Prof. 
Skeat has also received private assistance which he gladly 
acknowledges. Referring to the New English Dictionary, 
Prof. Skeat says that its unique value is even now too 
little understood and respected by the general public. 

In Old Highland Days: The Reminiscences of Dr. John 
Kennedy (Religious Tract Society) we have the record of a 
very long life spent in the ministry at Aberdeen and in the 
East End of London. The cream of the book is its 
transcript of old manse life in Scotland. Dr. Kennedy 
was born in the fifty-third year of the reign of George III. 
and died only last year. He was six years old when 
Queen Victoria was born, and he was a student before 
William IV. came to the throne. He tells interesting 
stories of the whisky-smuggling days, and illustrates the 
morals of the clergy by the story of a minister who 
accepted the bribe of a keg of whisky from a farmer who 
wished to escape the cutty-stool and public admonition 
which, as the father of an illegitimate child, he had in- 
curred. When Dr. Kennedy’s uncle objected to the bribe 
he only got for answer: ‘‘ Weel, John, it was done afore 
ye were born, and it will be done when ye are rotting in 
the grave.” The book is largely autobiography, but the 
later life of Dr. Kennedy is sketched by his son Mr. 
Howard Angus Kennedy. 

“It was to be no Sentimental Journey, a Squalid 
Journey rather, undertaken at a time when the Kingdoms, 
flushed with the joy of a great triumph, were dreaming of 
universal empire.” Thus Mr. Robert H. Sherard intro- 
duces his new book, The Cry of the Poor, an account of a 
three months’ tour to the slums of our great provincial 
cities. In turn, Cardiff, Liverpool, Dublin, Belfast, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Newcastle, and the great Yorkshire 
and Midland towns are visited and their seamy sides 
exposed. Mr. Sherard’s sole aim has been ‘to draw 
attention to certain deplorable conditions, with a view to 
their remedy.” Everywhere, however, he found philan- 
thropic agencies at work, and it is possible to approve the 
motive while doubting the necessity of this Mr. 
Sherard did not spare himself; he travelled, lived and dressed 
as a pariah. 


Fiction. 


The White Cottage. By ‘‘ Zack.” 
(Constable. 6s.) 
In this, her third book, ‘‘ Zack” presents a problem that 
sometimes troubles the sensitive: Why does not Virtue 
obtain the reward it deserves, especially in affairs of the 
heart? Virtue, unallied with other qualities, misses its 
rewards by reason of the absence of those qualities. Just 
what Mark Tavy, the upright but ineffectual hero of this 
story, lacked is neatly shown in the following passage : 

Raising her head she stood for a moment looking at 
him, then with a sudden movement flung herself into his 
arms. ‘‘ Mark, Mark,” she cried, ‘“‘hold me, so that no 
wan, no matter who he be, can take me from ’ee.” 

He clasped her against his breast. 

‘* Why is it,” she asked, ‘‘ that I can’t feel ’ee close? 

. Why do ’ee stand so far away sort o’ insecure ?” 

‘** But I am here, sweetheart; my arms be round ’ee.” 

‘* Your spirit iddn’t here,” she cried bitterly. ‘‘I don’t 
feel it saying kinder masterful—‘ Luce, you be jest Mark’s, 
and he’ll up and do wi’ ’ee what he reckons best.’ ” 

** Why should I say that ?” Mark expostuldted. ‘‘ You’ve 

‘ got your rights the same as me.” 

So Mark loses Luce, and Ben Lupin, the ne’er-do-well, 
the bigamist, wins her. It happens thus in life, for the 
call of one nature to another is often founded on some- 
thing deeper than the other’s virtue, something that out- 
lives even wrongdoing, and a personal insult of a pecu- 
liarly heartless character. ‘‘ Zack,” being a close observer 
of life, has set this down yividly and with art, leaving the 
moral, as all good novelists should, to the winds. 
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The characters are peasants and fisher-folk. They talk 
in dialect, they have humour, good soil-sense, and they 
live. “Zack” is always a writer. Her style is disciplined 
and direct: her phrases usually happy and expressive. 
We have noted a few: 

He drew closer, and, doing so, felt his inner self creep 
out and play with hers as a cat might with a mouse. 

It seemed to Mark, standing there, that his heart was 
being drawn from bis breast, and peeled piece by piece as 
a boy peels a willow twig. 

A silence ensued, so beaten nope by thought that it 
seemed to both men the air was full of sound. 

But “ Zack” must beware of a tendency to extravagance, 
as in— 

For a moment he stood and looked upon her face, 
which seemed as if all the sorrow of the world had been 
crushed into it. 

And 
He rushed away, and the hills rang with his laughter. 


We doubt that: we doubt if the author really meant it. 

Most readers will consider that “Zack” carries the art 
of repression and curtailment too far. She has a way of 
leaping great periods of time that makes for unreality. 
She is impatient of the fine work of dovetailing. Phrases 
like this emerge from the pages with a shock: ‘‘ Some 
months passed away,” “four summers passed away,” 
‘years passed.” They are apt to destroy the illusion of the 
narrative. Not that “ Zack” hurries over the vital parts 
of the story. What we miss is, rather, that leisurely 
delight in expressing the temperament and thought of 
her characters which George Eliot had in abundance. 

‘“‘ Zack” cultivates a small garden; we see her as an 
industrious figure bending over an allotment, quite in- 
different to the surrounding country. Her own allotment 
she knows well. She knows the egoism, the meanness, 
that veined through Mark’s nature; she understands 
his nobility, with that strand of a less admirable quality, 
shown when, having decided to atone for the wrong- 
doing of his rival to Luce by offering to make her 
“an honest woman,” he is annoyed to find her some- 
what disdainful of his generosity. ‘‘'There seemed to him 
something unwomanly in this indifference on her part. 
He was proud to be the man who should draw the 
garment of respectability once more about her; still he 
would have been better pleased to have found her 
shivering for the lack of it.” 

“‘ Zack,” we fear, will never be a “popular novelist.” 
Her self-repression, her neat mind that will look only at 
the facts of life, and those not the brightest, her contempt 
for sentiment, her sympathy for the unlettered, are against 
that. But she is a writer who counts. 


The Good Red Earth. By Eden Phillpotts. 
(Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d.) 


‘In this brief novel, scarcely half the length of his more 
——eeeen works, Mr. Phillpotts has accomplished a curious 
and very interesting reversal of customary precedence. As 
one reads the book, one is more and more impressed by 
the fact that in the author’s mind the good red earth 
loomed vast, lovely, and tragic—infinitely paramount ; 
while humanity, inconsiderable and transient, crept like 
insects over that immense bosom. The story is, first, the 
story of the great apple orchards that lie between Dartmoor 
and the sea, of the se and hedgerows, and the distant 
peaks of the moor; and, second, it is a sort of fairy tale 
about men and women who lived in a village by Compton 
Castle fifty years ago. Mr. Phillpotts has deliberately 
emphasised the comparative unimportance of his characters 
in the general scheme. When approaching an apple tree 
he becomes realistic, austere, and passionate, faithful 
always to the most minute observation and to a singularly 
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lofty conception of Nature. On the other hand, his human 
characters move in a plot which, if shapely and even 
exciting, is conventional and pretty, comprising as it does 
hidden hoards, missing documents, cabinets with secret 
recesses, and mysteries of birth. These mere people under 
the apple trees have the individuality and the quaint 
charm which Mr. Phillpotts invariably puts into his 
rustics; but he has obviously not attempted in their 
regard anything more than a quiet recital, or, to change 
the figure, a daisy-chain of events. Here is a charming 
glimpse of his lovers : 

Then the boy rose and went home to his mother, while 
the girl walked without speech beside him in the gloaming 
through dim, vernal lanes, by grassy hedgerows, and the 
dewy cradles of spring flowers. 


All the deep feeling, the synthetic breadth of view, and 
the dignity of an elaborate prose style, are reserved for 
the good red earth and the flower and fruit thereof. 
The sentience of growing trees: this is really what pre- 
occupies Mr. Phillpotts in the present book. To him they 
are organisms consciously f ing a destiny in which 
beauty and usefulness have an equal share. The pro- 
cession of the seasons is a drama for him, compact of 
obscure but profound significances. We cannot quote an 
extract to illustrate exactly what we mean; the spirit 
which we detect pervades the whole book without any- 
where appearing salient. But as a specimen of Mr. 
Phillpotts’s treatment of the overshadowing earth we will 
give part of his long description of ‘‘The Glory of the 
Orchards ”’: 

A notable pagan atmosphere marked the moment; 
Pomona moved invisible under the uplifted boughs ; while 
each gnarled and crooked branch, whose fruit was nested 
in grey lichens, each spray of younger wood, that bent 
with graceful bow earthward under bossy weight of its 
coral and amber and orange streaked harvest, made 
obeisance to the goddess. Every tree seemed at once a 
pillar of the temple and a worshipper therein ; the great 
orchard swam away into distance with all its mellow 
harmonies; it retreated and faded and covered itself with 
haze until all the mingled colours merged into a cloth of 
pale gold laid upon the shoulders of the hills. Above, 
silver stubbles were vanishing under the ploughs of the 
husbandmen ; red furrows ascended to the sky line, and 
grain hidden there already felt the thrill of earth, and 
waited only for the rain to pulse an answer. Roots 
swelled to their round maturity ; oak and beech scattered 
their harvests; every hedgerow and dingle, every river 
valley and forest dell teemed with their proper treasure of 
berries black and red, of seeds that fell and down that 
floated, of aigrettes and tassels and cup and cones, all 
brimming with the store and profit of the year. Hidden 
in the lap of the Mother the bird’s eyes brightened, 
and the squirrel and the red mouse gloried in their 
garners ; under ten thousand apple trees and over miles 
of ruddy land man plucked or dug his produce with 
gladness; hope reigned triumphant for the fleeting 
moment. Beneath this sunlit hour the cares and fears of 
husbandry were forgotten; and the very echo of the 
cooper’s mallet on the cider barrel rang merry rather than 
melancholy, for it chimed with the shout and laughter of 
happy children. 

How far, on mere technical grounds, and on the broader 
grounds of artistic principle, Mr. Phillpotts may be justi- 
fied in ruthlessly subordinating man to nature we should 
not like immediately to say. But the book is beautiful. 


Understudies. By Mary E. Wilkins. 
(Harper. 6s.) 


Ir is time that Miss Wilkins gave us another book of 
the character of Jerome or Pembroke or A New England 
Nun, for she has been disappointing her devoted little 
band of adorers for some while now. Perhaps the serial 
just beginning in Harper’s Magazine may satisfy them ; 
but certainly neither her historical venture, recently pub- 
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lished, nor the present volume of scraps, fills their aching 
void. Miss Wilkins is one of those writers who, creating 
a groove for themselves, are expected to remain in it. 
Some authors may experiment every time, and we shall 
not grumble; but there are others who must always 
deliver goods, as it were, to sample. And Miss Wilkins is 
almost chief of these. From her we must have sympa- 
thetic, half-humorous, half-pathetic stories of lowly, proud, 
and wistful New Englanders. Must. In Understudies 
Miss Wilkins seems to have been writing to order—first 
a series of stories connected with animals, such as the cat, 
the monkey, the horse, the parrot; and then a series con- 
nected with, or suggested by, flowers. As it is impossible 
for Miss Wilkins to write anything without power and a 
certain quality of tenseness and verisimilitude, this book is 
technically noteworthy. But it is not ow. Miss Wilkins. 
We may admire the grim opening of the cat story; the 
hard realism of that touching the parrot; the oddity of 
Arabella Lambert in “‘ Peony”; but we cannot help re- 
gretting the time that has been given to them that might 
have gone to the making of another Jerome. That is the 
feeling. 


Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Tus Seconp Youtu or THEODORA 
DESANGEsS. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 


In piesenting us with this posthumous novel by Mrs. 
Lynn Tiaiee, r. George Soames Layard, her biographer, 
says that in it we have her “last deliberate utterances and 
ripest conclusions.” ‘One thing, however, should be 
clearly understood, that, unlike Theodora Desanges, Mrs. 
Lynn Linton was herself anything but the incarnation of 
satiety and fatigue. Though she waxed old in years, her 
heart was ever young and eager.” The story upholds 
‘that gloomy gospel of humanity” which Mr. Layard 
considers to be ‘‘ good news, if one will, for the race, but 
disastrous for the individual.” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Tue Seat or Smence. By Arruur R. Conner. 


This was Mr. Conder’s first book. He died before it 
was published ; and a friend, ‘‘A. F.,”’ tells the brief story 
of Mr. Conder’s life in a sympathetic preface. ‘I should 
have been surprised,” he says, ‘‘if the novel had shown 
no traces of literary ability; but I was certainly not pre- 
pared to find in the work of so young a writer such powers 
of observation and description, such a sense of character, 
and such a delicate and unforced humour.” (Smith, 
Elder. 6s.) 


A VanisHED RIvat. By Joun BiounpEetteE Burron. 


Mr. Burton’s list of books, given on a fly-leaf, is 
divided into two sections, Romances and Novels of To-day. 
This is a novel of to-day, also a novel of mystery laid 
near Geneva, with English and foreign.characters, who, we 
are told—we wonder why ? —are “in nearly every instance 
drawn direct from life,” as if that were a recommendation. 
The story is original and cleverly worked out. ‘In the 
unravelling of the mystery the author has had the in- 
valuable assistance of a high legal authority.” Really !— 
but how does that concern us? (Cassell. 6s.) 


By Marx AsnarTon. 


An Indian story of the time of the Mutiny: it is based 
on a legend attached to a dagger presented to Nana Sahib. 
The author came upon the account of the legend during 
certain researches for Indian historical authorities at the 
British Museuni, and the subject ‘‘ struck the searcher” 
as being “ an excellent one for a work of fiction.” Hence 
The Nana’s Talisman. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Tue Nana’s TALIsMAN. 
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Tue Dream Woman. By Kyrne Wyiwynne. 


A “psychological” novel. The hero and heroine having 
loved each other in two separate existences, meet and 
love again in a third. Incidentally, the doctrine of 
transubstantiation and other vexed questions come under 
discussion. As the title suggests, the book deals with 
dreams and dream embodiments, and it opens thus: 
** How shall I, his wife, do justice to the story of Merle 
Morne-Merne?” (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 


By Watpo Gray. 


“Tt needed but a glance at that strong, refined face, 
with its dark, deep-set eyes and sensitive mouth, to recog- 
nise in him [Frank Noble] one of Nature’s gentlemen.” 
His love-story forms the thread of this novel, and inci- 
dentally we aré introduced to ritualism and to the drink 
question The hero’s principles on this latter point. are 
put to the test at his father’s death, which leaves the 
Young Squire in possession of a great brewery. His 
attitude at this crisis gives the title to the book. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


Tue Youne Saurre’s REsorve. 


By Srsyzt Creep. 


Three men sat round the study table. They belonged 
to the Advanced section of the Anglican Church. «Let 
me sketch their persons for you,” says the author, “ be- 
ginning with the Rev. Victorian James Goring, who, five 
months earlier, had read himself in as Vicar of the Parish 
of St. Luke’s.”” A long modern story, with a strong clerical 
element. (Longmans. 6s.) 


Tue Vicar or Sr. Luxe’s. 


By Atrrep T. Srory. 


A short novel by the author of Zhe Martyrdom of Labour, 
designed to illustrate the conditions of life in agricultural 
districts to-day. ‘If I could be sartin to git work i’ 
town, I’d go at once; but, the Lord help us! we can’t do 
nothin’! How’s one to look out for a job, an’ tied here 
iv’ry day o’ one’s life for wer daily bread, an’ then not git 
enough?” (Brimley Johnson. 2s.) 


MAastTER AND SLave. 


By Epwarp Hurron. 


The sub-title is ‘‘A Romance,” and then, on another 
page, Mr. Hutton expands his title into this: ‘‘ The His- 
tory of the Life of Frederic Uvedale, of Farley Court, in 
Devon, Count of the Holy Roman Empire: an account of 
his education and life in Devonshire and Oxford, his 
pilgrimage to Rome, his adventures by the way, also his 
experiences of the Catholic clergy in Rome and his adven- 
tures in Southern Italy, together with a true account of 
the Socialist plot and bread riots in Milan, and many 
other adventures and experiences.”” (Blackwood. 6s.) 


Freperic UvEDALE. 


A DavGuHrTEerR oF THE VELDT. By Basti Marnan. 


The prelude begins: ‘“‘Olang! ...dang!... 
clank!...’ The knob-kerrie of the Hluba choir-boy 
smote monotonously the corrugated iron gong which, 
roughly hung on three inclined sticks, served to empha- 
sise the primitive a of the N’Ritani Mission 
Chapel.” Meanwhile Gertrude Richards, three miles away, 
was being swung into her saddle by her father. ‘“ Ask 
the parson to dinner,” he said. The young parson had 
been- a Puseyite, but at the end of a year “he had 
descended from the stars to the people ; at the end of two 
he began to preach the Gospel.” (Heinemann. 6s.) 


We have also received: Franks; Duellist, by Ambrose 
Pratt (Hutchinson); Xitty’s Victoria Cross, by R. Cromie 
(Warne) ; Jn Search of Mademoiselle, by G. Gibbs (Coates) ; 
The Charm of Life (Griffiths); Horace Morrell, by C. 
Haselwood (Drane); Zhe Emperor's Design, by H. M. 
Greenhaw (Digby, Long); Zangles, by A. Orient (Digby, 
Long). 
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The Literature of Failure. 
As an addition to the two volumes of her Journal Marie 
Bashkirtseff’s Further Memoirs are scarcely important, 
but they are acceptable. The repetition of the Journal 
is not dull, and the curious correspondence between her 
and Guy de Maupassant is a gain. So are the illustra- 
tions, which show us her studio and the faces of some of 
her friends. One is glad that this second channel has 
been made for Marie Bashkirtseff’s uncontained spirit to 
flow into the sight of forgetful men. She so desired to 
impress the world, and was so tortured by her unmanage- 
able genius and her physical deafness, that one makes 
way for her with an anxious readiness, even while it is 
plain that she remains what she was. But then she was so 
much ; and whatever may be said about her poignant 
chatter and profuse anguishes, they were real enough 
to hasten her death at twenty-four. There is not much 
reasoning with nerves and temperament; and as for 
“egomania,” was she not shut up with a mirror all 
her life? Her journals show how she was driven 
to her own company, by conventions that galled her, 
and by people who could not understand her. ‘‘ What I 
long for is freedom of going about alone, of coming and 
going, of sitting on the seats in the Tuileries, and especially 
in the Luxembourg, of stopping and looking at the artistic 
shops, of entering the churches and museums, of walking 
about the streets all night—that’s what I long for; and 
that’s the freedom without which one can’t become a real 
artist. . . . Curse it all; it is this that makes me gnash 
my teeth to think I am a woman... . And when it 
comes to Italy and Rome? The idea of going to see 
ruins in a landau!” But to quote singly is to belittle, 
almost to ridicule, her sorrows. Their total, and her 
temperament, must be seen and weighed. Here one can 
only fly for rectification to a passage like this (she is 
speaking of her ambitious picture, ‘‘The Holy Women”’): 
“TI feel myself capable of everything. It is only that if I 
am ill. . . . I will pray to God every day to save me from 
that. Shall my hand be powerless to express what my 
head commands? Surely not! Ah, God! I fall upon my 
knees and beg Thee not to oppose this happiness. In all 
humility, prostrated in the dust I beg Thee to, not even 
to help me, but only to allow me to work without too 
many obstacles.” Between these moods what ingenui- 
ties of misgiving, tangents of hope, and accidents of 
joy! We cannot think lightly of sucharecord. It belongs 
to a literature of failure which may proudly bear that 
name, since it is a literature of charm and inspiration to 
those who wisely use it. What do we mean by success 
and failure? By success is commonly meant success in 
certain directions, and by failure is meant failure in 
certain directions. But when our eyes fall on the compass, 
we learn how many good courses we do not steer, and 
how many good cargoes we do not carry. And then we 
learn to cherish the stories of those who timidly sailed the 
narrow seas, or never put to sea at all, being wrecked at 
their moorings, where they had spent their hour in 
choosing a too costly freight. And this homage is not 
merely what ought to be, but what is. Men long ago found 
out that success is not all success, but is more usually a 
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fruit forced at the expense of stem and leafage. And so 
they have turned, sooner or later, to the finely organised 
men and women who have had to spread their hands and 
exclaim : 

Well now I doe plainly see 

This world and I shall ne’er agree. 


To such the word failure can be applied only in a 
prepared and ed sense. But they have all been men 
who have declined to make the quick and customary terms 
with life; who insisted on a wide survey and a lengthy 
debate ; and who, preferring horest perplexity to a violent 
solution, have year by year diluted their careers in that of 
the universe. They have been men of all temperaments, 
and their behaviours have been various as their blood. 
They have composed themselves like Horace, and hit 
back like Byron; they have been wise like Montaigne, 
and dangerous like Heine; they have fretted like Hazlitt, 
and kept doves like Edward FitzGerald ; they have striven 
like Matthew Arnold, and lost heart like Amiel ; they have 
lived in the woods like Thoreau, and in cities like Mark 
Rutherford; they have sat still like Emily Bronté, and 
fluttered broken wings like Marie Bashkirtseff. But they 
have all had leisure to study life and books and them- 
selves, and to be touched to fine, if wayward issues. 
They have by choice or compulsion been tasters of life, 
connoisseurs of happiness. They have carried our own 
moods further than we have done, so that we are charmed 
and touched by the portrayal of our obscurer selves. 
Reading their books, we are sentimental by proxy, and 
despise money while making it. We call for jugs of wine in 
the wilderness, and hurry home to work. These specialists 
in indecision have not thought, read, and kept journals 
without storing up the very nutriment we want in our own 
briefer, meaner moments of oppression. We do not 
think that Matthew Arnold was happy in saying that the 
thoughts which have positive truth and value are ‘ pre- 
cisely thoughts which counteract the vague aspiration and 
undeterminate desire possessing Amiel, and filling his 
Journal : they are thoughts insisting on the need of limit, 
the feasibility of performance.” Of course; but then the 
thoughts insisting on the need of limit and the feasibility 
of performance commonly come to us of themselves ; they 
are knocked into us by experience; they are sent hurtling 
round our youthful heads by Dr. Smiles. Was it, then, 
necessary to set Goethe against Amiel with his 


Wer Grosses will muss sich zusammenraffen, 
In der Beschrinkuug zeigt sich erst der Meister. 


‘“‘ He who will do great things must pull himself together : 
it is in working within limits that the master comes out.” 
Again—of course. It is just because one lives, more or 
less faithfully, by such rules that the strung bow needs to 
be unbended over a book like Amiel’s with its eternally 
interesting variants and analyses of the question ‘‘ What 
is the good?” with its long gropings after, and sudden 
findings of, consolation. This Genevan professor, who was 
so paralysed by the whole of knowledge that he could not 
apply himself to a part, whose ‘malady of the ideal” 
only allowed him to browse on undefined pastures, was at 
least faithful to his defeated aspirations, and had his 


reward. What poignant reliefs he found! Under 
August 3, 1856, he writes : 
A delightful Sunday afternoon at Pressy. Returned 


late, under a great sky magnificently starred, with summer 
lightning playing from a point behind Jura. Drunk with 
pvetry, and overwhelmed with sensation after sensation, I 
came back slowly, blessing the God of life, and plunged 
in the joy of the infinite. One thing only I lacked, a soul 
with whom to share it all—for emotion and enthusiasm 
uverflowed like water from a full cup. The milky way, 
the great black poplars, the ripple of the waves, the 
shooting stars, distant songs, the lamp-lit town, all spoke 
to me in the language of poetry. . . . What is happiness 
if it is not this plenitude of existence, this close union with 
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the universal and divine life? I have been happy a whole 
half day, and I have been brooding over my joy, steeping 
myself in it to the very depths of consciousness. 


‘* Every landscape is a mood,” says Amiel, and his Journal 
is full of such. To his critical passages Matthew Arnold 
does full justice. But in an essay which we have always 
thought a curiously cold appreciation he suggests that 
these are the only valuable ingredients in Amiel’s self- 
revelation; and he even proposes that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, as the translator of the Journal, should collect 
whatever passages are left in which Amiel “ exercises his 
true vocation of critic.” This selection of a vocation for 
Amiel after he had worn out his life in trying to find one— 
the failure of which search was his tragedy—strikes us as 
a very free, facile act. But Arnold goes further, and 
lectures Amiel retrospectively. ‘‘ Probably the literary 
criticism which he did so well, and for which he shows a 
true vocation, gave him, nevertheless, but little pleasure, 
because he did it fragmentarily and by fits and starts. 
To do it thoroughly, to make his fragments into wholes, 
to fit them for coming before the public, composition, with 
its toils and habits, was necessary. Toils and limits 
composition indeed has; yet all composition is a kind of 
creation : creation gives, as I have already said, pleasure, 
and, when successful and sustained, more than pleasure— 
joy. Amiel, had he tried the experiment with literary 
criticism, where lay his true vocation, would have found 
it so.” To those who have read, and lived with, Amiel’s 
Journal this prescription of ‘‘ composition with its toils and 
habits”” must seem like a begging of the question. The 
whole sad point is that Amiel was incapable of deeming it 
worth while to assume these toils and habits. He pro- 
duced his criticism in the only way he could produce 
it, by way of solace. He read for the refreshment 
of his soul, and sometimes noted the result. As for 
divoreing his critical passages from the Journal as a 
whole, it would be a barbarity. Their tone and quality 
and their very raison d’étre are born of his general self- 
communings. It might be mechanically possible to carry 
out the detachment, but the result would be as deplorable 
as if the same thing were attempted with FitzGerald’s 
Letters, where, however, the mechanical possibility does 
not exist. We might quote passage after passage from 
the Journal in which it would be clear that the colour and 
poignancy of Amiel’s criticism of books depends on our 
understanding of the hunger which led him to read those 
books at all. 

We are not arguing that Amiel’s is a tonic book ; but it is 
a book which may be a tonic to those who will have it so. 
Its loyalty, its humility, and its sweetness are past expres- 
sion. And with all its divagations it is a consistent whole, 
revealing from its first page to its last the Amiel whose 
one success is this record of his failure. The same con- 
sistency is found in Marie Bashkirtseff’s journals and, 
assuredly, in Edward FitzGerald’s Letters. To speak of 
FitzGerald as of a man who only half fulfilled himself 
seems to us ingrate and impious; nor do we know 
how anyone can so speak of him who has read the 
Letters through, following him year by year with 
sympathy. If by any effort which he did not make 
FitzGerald could have left us a finer legacy than the 
letters which he wrote from Woodbridge to his friends, 
then, doubtless, he fell short of his powers. But who can 
prove this? And if it were so, shall we even mention 
this “if” in the presence of the known good he has left 
us? For profit and delight the Letters are exquisite ; let 
us rejoice that we were born to read them. We would 
rather dwell on the opulence of such lives as Amiel’s and 
FitzGerald’s than on their incompleteness, especially when 
we find that the sense of incompleteness, felt by them- 
selves, has accented and humanised all their work. The 
men and women of whom we speak are not pattern beings, 
but fountains of suggestion from which to drink with 
discreet and grateful lips. We dc not come to them 
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to seek direction, but to match and understand our moods 
not to adopt experiences, but to observe results. It is one 
of the functions of literature to relieve us of sentiments 
which are ours, but in us are not vital or permanent. 
We go, say, to Byron, and find them vital and permanent 
in him: We roll his words on our tongue—words, it 
may be, as little profitable, yet in turn as sincere and in 
all of us as recurrent as these: 
Ecclesiastes said that all is vanity— 
Most modern preachers say the same, or show it 
By their examples of true Christianity ; 
In short, all know, or very soon may know it; 
And in this scene of all-confessed inanity, 
By saint, by sage, by preacher, and by poet, 
Must I restrain me through the fear of strife, 
From holding up the Nothingness of life ? 


An indulgence from which we pass, satisfied, to to-day’s 
task of upholding the somethingness of life. 

The literature of failure is helpful because it is an 
inventory of life made by lookers-on, rather than by 

ve-bound actors. It shows life more various and 
rhythmical than we see it in the street. If in our enjoy- 
ment of such literature we seem to reap where we have 
not sowed, and gather where we have not strawed, there is 
yet no self-reproach. That vanishes with the conviction 
that, after all, lives like Amiel’s or Marie Bashkirtseff’s or 
Mark Rutherford’s have satisfactions all their own— 
brimming moments, blessed releases, sudden ineffable 
calms, not to count a host of ministering whims and 
vanities. Marie Bashkirtseff, who demanded deathless 
fame, was pleased to find that she had set a fashion in 
fichus; and, in the same evening in which she wrote ‘I 
no longer see the necessity of anything at all... .I am 
weary before I have done anything,” she went to a party 
to receive compliments in ‘‘ black dress, velvet corsage 
décolleté, a bit of black tulle on the shoulders, and violets. 
. . . Massenet played and sang. . . . The Marshal took 
me in to supper.” She thinks Bastien-Lepage pleases 
her; next day, not. ‘‘Butif I thought no more of him, 
of whom should I think? For, I tell you this, I must 
always have something, no matter what, for the stories 
that I tell myself in a whisper to send myself to sleep at 
night.” 

g. No matter what.” It is indeed hard to evade one’s 
share of happiness and sleep. These tortured spirits, if we 
will call them such, doubtless receive theirs one way and 
we ours another. Theirs a quick, irregular measure ; ours 
slow and certain. But for them, as for us, it is the way of 
every hurt to bring its healing, and of every storm to rock 
itself to rest. 








‘Things Seen. 


The Nonagenarian. 


He was an old man, over ninety, tottery, with blue eyes 
and level brows. Time had furrowed and muddled his 
face, but not his clear soul. He was the owner of a 
farm and some thousands of sheep down on the marsh, 
those green lands of innumerable birds, waterways, 
and rich pastures. Every morning as the church clock 
struck nine, carrying his thistle-spud, he walked down 
the village street on his journey of many miles to 
count and tend his sheep. Every afternoon at the same 
hour he would return. Nothing escaped him. He was 
interested in everything that happened in the village— 
not inquisitively. He did not pry, but peered around 
as if he were a steward under a great master, and 
must render an account of his stewardship. He seemed 
to be guided and inspired by some control that was inde- 
pendent of the chances and shocks of the day, as if he 
were “doing the King’s work all the dim day long.” 
There are such men and women—most fortunate—who 
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find their happiness in this service. He was not an 
indoors man. en the day’s work was over, he would 
stand at a corner of that hill village, and his eyes would 
roam from sky to sea, and then back to the pines, and 
beyond to where the sun was setting. In those moments 
he was off duty, and could look entirely at the great 
things that encircled him. How he spent his time in that 
small, plain house that overlooked the village I know not; 
but once, through the open window, I saw him seated in 
a high chair with book and paper before him ; and I-know 
he was frugal, and that when the clock struck ten he went 
to bed. Year after year have I seen him, and I never 
think of him but certain lines of Browning’s poem, ‘‘ How 
It Strikes a Contemporary,” come into my mind : 

Thro’ a whole campaign of the world’s life and death, 

Doing the King’s work all the dim day long. 


You remember : 
He walked and tapped the pavement with his cane, 
Scenting the world, looking it full in the face ; 


Trying the mortar's temper ’tween the chinks ; 
He stood and watched the cobbler at his trade ; 
He glanced o’er books on stalls with half an eye ; 


Yet stared at nobody—you stared at him, 
And found, less to your pleasure than surprise, 
He seemed to know you and expect as much. 


Did I ever speak to him? Once. It was at the chapel, 
a poor little Primitive Methodist affair, with a congrega- 
tion of a dozen or so. We sat in the last pew, and as he 
came out, seeing strangers, he grasped our hands and 
said a few words of welcome. His face shone with such 
a confident joy that I longed to have talk with him. 
Later I found him standing at his favourite corner, swaying 
on his old legs, his head upraised. I spoke of his daily 
walks on the lonely marsh. He confessed to frequent 
attacks of giddiness. I asked if these attacks did not 
make him afraid to wander so far from home. He looked 
at me with astonishment, and said: “ When I am ill I 
just say, ‘Saviour, if Thou wilt Thou canst heal me.’ ” 


Birds. 


Tue trees in the Tuileries Gardens stood bleak and bare, 
and Paris seemed to shiver under the grey and leaden sky. 
But he stood surrounded by brown-feathered mites which 
gaily chirped their greetings as if a spring sun shone. If 
he had worn the garb of an Oriental magician, or the 
brown. cowl of St. Francis, I might have ceased to 
wonder, but he was only a shabbily dressed Frenchman 
with rough hands and a worn face. Nor were the birds 
either rare or beautiful; they were the sparrows of the 
- neighbourhood, sharp, hungry, their bright eyes on the 
alert for food or foe. But they crowded round this man 
whom they trusted, and gathered in twos and threes upon 
his hands to eat the bread he held. And all the while he 
crooned to them in some caressing bird-language to which 
they responded with a love that knew no fear. 

“ Regardez, ma petite, c’est 4 toi,” he would say as he 
threw a crumb high into the air and pointed to some 
favoured sparrow which immediately fluttered up to catch 
the morsel. Baby birds, won by his gentleness, hopped 
shyly for their share—indeed, not one of the brown-clad 
throng but listened to the voice, and waited its turn, con- 
tentedly pecked with its companions, or shrilly chirped its 
thanks. Some minutes afterwards he had disappeared 





in the throng of hurrying passers-by, and the birds were 
scattered on the winds of Réaeen. ” 

Had nature taught this man some strange secret— 
whispered it to him not in the quietness of the country, 
but amid the whirl of modern Paris ? 
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The Philosopher. 


Tue philosopher reclined on a window-sill of a small 
house in the suburbs. His attitude suggested the thought- 
fully planned and carefully carried out arrangements for 
comfort, of which only a thoroughly lazy being is capable. 
The sunshine, the whirr of bird and bee, the scent of 
flowers, and all the indescribable sounds and signs of 
summer, were merely ingredients in his cup of comfort. 
He took them much as an English gentleman takes his 

leasure, with the accustomedness that simulates want of 
interest. He had long ago probed the complexities of the 
inexorable system of necessity called life. He had tasted, 
no doubt, the bitter and the sweet, and had mastered the 
true spirit of a philosophy which teaches that a proper 
application of the sweet proportionately lessens the 
unpleasantness of the bitter. e had experienced his 
disappointments, of course—the mouse that had eluded 
his vigilance, the delusive saucer that had proved on 
examination to contain two-thirds water and one-third 
watered milk. He had suffered very material insults from 
inferior animals, who could only boast two legs to his 
four, animals who preferred to spend the hours of dark- 
ness in brutish sleep, rather than hang them with the 
brilliant draperies of plunder, revelry, and song. Yes, he 
had had his anxious moments, his worries, his disillusions. 
It was more than probable that he would have them again. 
But what of that? All was merged into the present 
golden hour of absolute serenity. Nothing was there to 
mar his happiness. The sun shone for him, the birds 
twittered and chirped for him, the gentle breeze wafted 
delicate odours all for him. What mattered the want of 
yesterday’s dinner, or the interesting uncertainty of to- 
morrow’s breakfast? Surely, surely the present was 
enough ! 

But, alas! The dream was radely interrupted. A door 
opened, a small figure appeared with too evidently hostile 
intentions. A shrill, unmusical voice screamed: “ Oh 
mother, here’s a strange cat! Shoo! Get away, shoo!” 
Worse than this, a ball was thrown, fortunately with less 
deadliness of aim than of purpose. It was not to be 
endured! ‘The philosopher rose, stretched, cast at the 
outrager of his mental harmony a look which comprised 
pity, disgust, and unutterable scorn, gave himself a shake 
(obviously the feline equivalent for a shrug of the 
shoulders), and then, having quietly selected a window- 
sill a few yards further down the road, took up the thread 
of his dream where the exigencies of a senseless convention 
had snapped it. 








John Ford. 


Who reads Ford now? But few, I fancy; the well-known 
‘‘quotations” from his plays one finds invariably attri- 
buted to. the all-devouring Shakespeare; and the very 
title of his finest play sounds, as Mr. Swinburne says, 
“strangely in the ears of a generation ‘whose ears are 
the chastest part about them.’” Yet Lamb sounded his 
praises years ago in an essay aflame with enthusiasm. 
Ford was a Devon man, who went, like many of his 
countrymen, to Exeter College, Oxford, where, however, 
he stayed but a twelvemonth. In 1602 he entered the 
Middle Temple. He was a gentleman playwright; is, 
indeed, always impressing that fact upon us. ‘i write 
for love, not money,” he seems to say; and, in spite of 
this, there is something especially modern in his work— 
something that especially appeals to our own age, beyond 
that which (in Shakespeare and his friends) is for all 
time. His two finest plays, ‘“‘’Tis Pity” and ‘The 
Broken Heart,” are not so much examples of great 
poetry, it seems to me, as of great intellectual power ; 
the ‘‘idea,” as it were, being always for Ford of more 
importance than the manner of expressing it. So that 
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one finds no glorious outbursts of poetry, no mighty flood 
of verse, but a restrained, an even style, which sets 
forth to perfection the ‘‘idea” he has embodied in his 
play. In “The Broken Heart,” for instance, the characters 
seem to assume abstract meanings, to be so many forces 
of human nature acting and reacting upon one another. 

In spite of the unfair advantage that the subject of 
“Tis Pity” gives him, or may have given him, it is a 
piece of work so excellent, so natural in its expression, as 
to give distinction to any age. After Giovanni has told 
his love, and found Annabella more than ready to love 
him too; after they have broken down all that lay between 
them, he says: 

I marvel why the charter of your sex 

Should think this pretty toy called maidenhead 

So strange a loss: when being lost ’tis nothing 

And you are still the same. 

Ann. Tis well for you; 

Now you can talk. 
Can you not hear the words? It is followed by one of 
Ford’s very rare excursions into the rush and hurry of 
words, the intoxication of sound. 


I envy not the ay ate man alive, 
But hold myself, in being king of thee, 
More great than were I king of all the world. 


The story is one of the “ world well lost for love,” and 
has never, I think, been so intellectually put into words 
that, after all, can never die. In that marvellous fifth act, 
far and away the finest scene in Ford, it is difficult to decide 
which is the finer—scene v. or scene vi. Perhaps that 
curiously modern atmosphere in the dialogue between 
Giovanni and Annabella in scene v. must be allowed to be 
first : 
ANN. Be not deceived, my brother, 
This banquet is an harbinger of death 
To you and me; resolve yourself it is, 
And be prepared to welcome it. 
Giov. Well, then ; 
The schoolmen teach that all this globe of earth 
Shall be consumed to ashes in a minute. 
ANN. So I have read too. 
Giov. But ’twere somewhat strange 
To see the waters burn; could I believe 
This might be true, I could as well believe 
There might be hell or heaven. 
ANN. That’s most certain. 
Giov. A dream, a dream! else in this other world 
We should know one another. 
ANN. So we shall. 
Giov. Have you heard so ? 
ANN. For certain. 


That, in my opinion, is not to be sy ae in our day ; 
nor, indeed, does Ford ever reach so high again. But it is 
modern in'feeling rather than for all time; it is not the 
ice-cold words of Hamlet and the Gravedigger that we 
hear, but something very much nearer to ourselves, that 
appeals especially to us, as we stand to-day perhaps, who 
knows, on the verge of a new age of faith. And it is in 
this modern mood we can understand those lines that 
might have been written by Crashaw : 


How over- glorious art thou in thy wounds 
Triumphing over infamy and hate. 


In “The Broken Heart,” a much less notable play, we 
find, as I have said, a kind of symbolism under all the 
speeches of the characters, in a story that Ford prob- 
ably invented for himself. It has almost the effect of one 
of Maeterlinck’s plays on one, so that one disregards all 
the improbability, the impossibility of the story, as a 
matter of no importance, finding the real meaning hidden 
deeper ; in the very characters themselves—in their qualities, 
as Ford himself calls them. It is a play without a hero 
and without a heroine. Panthea is so silent, so quiet, so 
ghostlike; not one of Shakespeare’s girls, nor made of 
the stuff of heroines. One is not surprised at her 
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death, fading away in silence, till in the midst of all 
the brightness of a Southern day, in all the joy of a 
wedding ceremony, that cry, ‘‘ Death, death, death,” falls 
on our ears, not suddenly, nor able to startle us at all, 
for we have been e ing it so long. It is like the great 
fresco of O in the Campo Santo at Pisa. Those 
words of hers, said with half a sob over only a half regret : 

Since I was first a wife, I might have been 

Mother to many pretty, prattling babes ; 

They would have smiled when I smiled, and for certain 

I should have cried when they cried. 


For she sees— 
Nay, no whispering. 
Gecteun! we had been eee; too much happiness 
Will make poets proud, they say. 
Have you seen 

A straying heart! all crannies! every drop 

Of blood is turned to an amethyst, 

Which married bachelors hang in their ears. 
And in this play, too, it is in the fifth act we find the 
greatest scene. For Ithocles, the representative of all that 
is lovely in youth, victory, and beauty, has been murdered. 
Loved by the Princess Calantha, who was to have married 
the King of Argos, he is brought, crowned like a king, 
dead, in the robes of the majesty he missed, into the 
chapel prepared for a marriage; and there Calantha 
marries him. After making such excuses as they could 
understand, or as concerned them, to the King of Argos 
and her friends assembled there, she turns at last to 
Ithocles dead on the bier beside her: 

Cau. Now I turn to thee, thou shadow 

Of my contracted lord! Bear witness, all, 

I put my mother’s wedding ring upon 

His finger. . . . Oh, my lords, 

I but deceived your eyes with antick gesture 

When one news straight came huddling on another 

Of death! and death! and death! still I danced forward. 

But it struck home, and here and in any instant .. . 

They are the silent griefs which cut the heartstrings ; 

Let me die smiling. 
And so this play ends. Ford is ever on the border of 
that other world, ever telling us that 

The counsels of the gods are never known 

Till men can call the effects of them their own. 
And in that I find his modernity, his especial appeal to 
our own time. The heights of poetry were far above 
him ; he never cared to try to reach them, but set out on 
other business, setting before our eyes the people of an 
inner world, full of a beauty all its own, unguessed at by 
his own generations, but full of appeal to us who set so 
much store by those things which are neither seen nor 
heard in a world that for us has become pregnant with 
silences. E. H. 





Correspondence. 


George Eliot. 


Str,—My attention has been drawn to a kindly but 
slightly erroneous paragraph in the Acapemy and other 
apers, concerning an edition of Adam Bede in the ‘‘ Temple 
Classics ” which has been committed to my care. 
The-frontispiece to the second volume is not, as your 
ae supposes, a house at Tewkesbury (a town 
which is associated with John Halifax, not with Adam 
Bede), but is a house at Ellaston, thought to be of special 
interest. With regard to the portrait of George Eliot’s 
father, which I obtained permission to use as a frontis- 
piece to the first volume, since the paragraph in question 
speaks of “‘ the original of Adam Bede,” I should like to 
amc out that in the accompanying Note to this edition I 
ave been careful to remind the readers of the novel of 
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the following words, from Mr. .Cross’s Life of George 
Eliot, in which the words in italics are mine: “The 
character of Adam and one or two incidents connected 
with him were suggested by my father’s early life; but 
Adam is not my father any more than Dinah is my aunt.” — 
Iam, &e, Anniz Marueson. 


P.8.—I might hardly have troubled you with this letter 
but for the fear of seeming to run counter to George 
Eliot’s expressed feeling in this matter by allowing such 
an announcement, though doubtless most kindly intended, 
to pass unchallenged. 


Titles. 


Srr,—In the Acapremy of April 27 your correspondent, 
George Stronach, unconsciously reveals a deplorable case 
of peculiar ‘‘ publishing.” His topic is the duplication of 
titles, and he opines that novelists are getting ‘‘ desperately 
hard up.” ell, I have heard of those terrible brain- 
sucking publishers who make all haste to reissue the early 
writings (which were dead) of a modern fashionable 
success. That lucky, even if late, individual soon states 
bis grievance in the literary papers—and the Author. 

George Stronach has unearthed another side of the 
question. I am told that ‘‘ Weatherby Chesney,” the 
author of Four Red Night Caps, is, and always was, C. J. 
Hyne; but that he wished to experiment like other 
novelists have done: to test the public under a strange 
nom-de-guerre! Is it myself whom you buy, or my writings? 

I agree with George Stronach that “such awkward 
repetitions of titles might be easily avoided by consulting 
The English Catalogue.” Librarians are complaining of 
the deluge of novels, but here we have a new storm-cloud 
on the horizon-—I am, &c., ‘*¢ Rupert.” 





FitzGerald’s ‘‘ Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” 


Str,—In your notice, in a recent Acapemy, of “ Mr. 
John Lane’s ‘ Flowers of Parnassus’ edition ‘of Fitz- 
Gerald’s first rendering” of The Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam, 
you ask if the statement made by Mr. F. B. Money-Coutts, 
in his introduction to the above work, that it was ‘“‘ once 
on sale for a penny,” is a correct record. 

Perhaps the following extract from The Life of Edward 
FitzGerald, by Mr. John Glyde, pp. 169-170, will be of 
interest to your readers, and will also substantiate Mr. 
Money-Coutts’s statement : 

In 1859 Edward FitzGerald went to the shop of Mr. 
Bernard Quaritch, in Castle-street, Leicester-square, and 
dropped a heavy parcel there, saying: ‘‘ Quaritch, I make 
you a present of these books.” 

The parcel consisted of nearly two hundred copies of 
the first edition of The Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam. Mr. 
Quaritch tried to sell the books, first at half-a-crown, 
then at a shilling ; and, again descending, he offered them 
at sixpence, but buyers were not attracted. Then, in 
despair, he reduced the book to one penny, and put copies 
into a box outside his door, with a ticket, ‘‘ All these at one 

y each.” At that price the pamphlet moved, in a 
few weeks the lot was sold, and in this way one of the 
finest xems of English literature was dispersed among a 
not over-discerning public.” ' 


—I am, &, J. D. Dickens. 


Baedeker’s Handbooks. 


Str,—In the Acapgemy for May 11 (p. 396) occurs the 
sentence: ‘It is stated, however, that every Baedeker 
has been preceded by a Murray.”’ 

I do not know where, when, or by whom this statement 
was made, but, in any case, it is not correct.—I am, &c., 

James F. MurrHeap, 
English Editor of Baedeker’s Handbooks. 








MR GRANT RICHARDS’S SPRING LIST. 


SIXTY YEARS on the TURF: the Life and Times of 
George Hodgman, 1849-1900. Arranged by CHARLES R. WARREN, 
With 10 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, £1 1s, net. [Ready May 21. 


FROM GLADIATEUR to PERSIMMON : Turf Memories for 
‘\hirty Years. By SYDENHAM DIXON (* Vigilant” of the Sportsman). 
Tlustrated in Colours, Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 18s. net. 

The DAILY NEWS says: *' It is with Py that every lover of a good herse 
welcome the first book published by a Son of * The Druid.’” ; 
The SPORTSMAN saye: “/t 18 pleasant to write that the author of the work under notice 
acquitted himself well in a dificult and toilsome undértaking.” 

THE REGIMENTAL RECORDS ot the BRITISH ARMY: an 
Historical Résumé, Chronologically Arranged, of their Titles, Campaigns, 
Honours, Uniforms, Facings, Badges, and Nicknames, By J. 8. 
FARMER, Profusely lllustrated. Fcap. 4to, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d, net. 

The ST. JAMES'S GAZETI'E says: “ A useful book of reference to any one interested in 

Army matters.” 

A HISTORY of ROME. Arranged especially for Use in 
the Higher Forms of Schools, or the Universities, and for the Civil 
Service Examinations. With Essays, Maps, and Aids to Memory. By 
EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A. Crown $vo, buckram, 8s. 6d. 





NIETZSCHE as CRITIC, PHILOSOPHER, POET, and 
PROPHET. Se'’ections from his Works. Compiled by THOMAS 
COMMON. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s.6d. {Ready May 21. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN: the Poet of Modern Revolt. An 
Introduction to his Poetry. By A. STODART-WALKER, Author of 
“The Struggle for Success.””’ Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 


THE BRITON’S FIRST DUTY: the Case for Conscription. 
By GEORGE F. SHEE. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
The aTHEN UM says: “A book which should be studied by all who are interested in the 
present condition and the future of the defences of the Empire..... We put down the with the 
feeling that he has given us ths best statement which exists in favour of a conscript Army.” 


HOW SAILORS FIGHT: an Account of the Organisation 
of the British Fleet in Peace and War. By JOHN BLAKE, With an In- 
troauction by Captain the Hon. HEDWURTH LAMBTON, R.N., late of 

.M.S. ** Powerful.” With 68 Illustrations. Cover Design by T. Norman 
Wilkinson. Crown &vo, cloth gilt, price 6s. 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE POTTER. By Harold Owen. With 
Supplementary Chapter by the DUCHESS of SUTHERLAND, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says: “‘ This is a thoroughly good bit of industrial history.... 

a number of careful appendices treating special asp. cts of the work and life of the potter, gives 

a greatly enhanced value to a really uamirable book.” 


TOLSTOY and his PROBLEMS: Essays by Alymer Maude. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


PATRIOTISM and ETHICS. By J. G. Godard, Author of 


* Poverty : its Genesis and Exodus.”” Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE FURTHER MEMOIRS of MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. 
Together with a correspondence between Marie Bashkirtseff and Guy de 
Maupassant. Edited by G. H. PERRIS. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s. 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says: “A correspondence far more entertaining than the 
imaginary letters of which we have lately had a surfeit” 
The SCOUTSMAN says: “An interchange vf vdeas between two people of such uncommon 
talent could not be dull.” 
“6ritish Regiments in War and Peace.” 


1. THE RIFLE BRIGADE: a History. By Waiter Wood. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 

The STANDARD vays: “ The purpose of the present series is to cover the ground for the 
general reader as well as the military expert, and to show what each regiment has done in the 
maintenanc- of Empire. The plan is admirably ca red out in tne Rifle Brigaue, the history of 
which is beought down to the tweme of its recent achievements in South Africa. Mr. Wood has 
compressed the abundant materiul at his command into abou: two hundred pages, and has satis- 
factorily accomplished an ints: esting task.” : 

The MUKNING POST says: “ Mr. Wood claims that the regiment on whose Lehalf he 
writes has seen more fi, htung than any wether regiment in the British Army.” 


2. THE NORTHUMBERLAND FUSILIERS: a History. By 
WALTER WOOD. Illuctrated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 
Ready May 21. 


[ 
THE CHINESE CRISIS from WITHIN. By Wen Ching. 
Edited by the Rev. G. M, REITH, M.A, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


FICTION. 


ROSA AMOROSA. The Love-Letters of a Woman. By 
GEORGE EGERTON, Author of “ Keynotes,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 6s. (Second Edition in preparation. 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says: “ Some of these confidences, even when they are pure 
fiction, are a little too intemate and sacred fur cold print.” : 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says; ** the book is valuable not as a collection of irreaponsible 
love-letters, but as a surt of practical guide, very thought/ut, very precise, and clear in the conduct 
of love-matters with modera and emanciputed E ve. Bvery young man should get it by heart.” 
THE BISHOP’S GAMBIT. By Tnomas Cobb, Autnor of 

“Scraples,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

The ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE says: “ Mr. Tnomas Cobb is always excellent reading.” 

The SPEAKER says: ** Mr. Thomas Cobb is doing a very patriouc work and one for which 
we are extremely grate ful. He is saving us the trouble and humiliation of always gowng to France 
Sor good, light fiction. 

HIS FAMILIAR FOE. By E. Livingstone Prescott, Author 
of “Scarlet and Steel.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

LITERATURE says: “ The book is well constructed and brightly written.” 

The sCOUTSMAN says: “ The characters are well defined and interesting, and the story w 
develuped with literary skill and strength.” 

LOVE the LAGGARD. By R. S. Warren-Bell, Author of 
“‘ Bachelorland,” &. With Picture Cover by John Hassall, Crown Svyo, 
cloth guilt, 6s. 

The WORLD says: *‘ Mr. Bell's ways are pleasant, and his people are not commonplace.’ 

The MORNING LEADER says: “A pretty little comedy.” : 

She Cpaessae INDEPENDENT says: “ Mr. Beli has scored a success in * Love the 

"The STAR says: “ For those who like the lightest of light reading, ‘ Love the Laggard ’ could 
hardly be bettered.” 

THE LORD of the SEA. By M. P. Shiel, Autbor of ‘* The 
“The Yellow Danger.’”? With Picture Cover by F. R. Kimbri ugh, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, és. | Ready May 21. 

Mr. Grant Richards will have pleasure in firwarding his List of Spring 

Publications post free on appiication. 


lundon: GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W 
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Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 86 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best suggestion 
of a literary subject for a painting. We award the prize to Mr, 
R. W. D. Nankivell, 79, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park, W., for the 
following : 


NAPOLEON AND HEGEL AT JENA. 


The meeting of Hegel and Napoleon I. in Jena. Hegel, if I 
remember, was on his way to the publisher’s with the MS. of the 
“ Phenomenology” under his arm, Napoleon was riding into the 
town after the battle, and they met at a point where a little alley 
now turns out of the street. 

[R. W. D, N., London. } 


Other replies are as follows : 


THE Port KEATS AT Guy’s HospITAL, 


A picture to illustrate the following passage in W. M. Rossetti’s 
Life of Keats : 

“ Cowden Clarke once inquired how far Keats liked his studies at 
the hospital. The youth replied that he did not relish anatomy. 
‘ The other day, for instance, during the lecture, there cam- a sun- 
beam into the room, and with it a whole troupe of creatures floating 
in the ray, and I was off with them to Oberon and fairyland.’ ” 

[H, A. M., London. | 


Swirr AND VANESSA, 


The closing scene between Swift and Vanessa at Marley Abbey, 
intensely dramatic and tragic, might be the subject of a painting 
worthy to stand beside that of Swift teaching the little golden- 
haired Stella at Moor Park. Roscoe relates that after the death of 
her sister, Vanessa became still more absorbed by the unhappy 
passion that consumed her life; and believing herself more 
neglected by Swift than before, she resolved to ascertain the nature 
of that influence which prevented him from avowing the affection 
which she believed he entertained for her. Without giving the least 
intimation of her purpose, she addressed a letter to Stella, with a 
request to be informed of the nature of the acquaintance so long 
known to exist between her and the dean. What must have been 
poor Vanessa’s astonishment to hear, in reply, that Swift had bound 
himself by the strongest of legal ties to her rival, while that rival, 
feeling no less indignant at the supposed intimacy which such an 
inquiry indicated, withdrew to the house of Mr. Ford, near Dublin. 
At the same time she sent Vanessa's letter to Swift, who, filled with 
sudden rage, rode with it to Marley Abbey, and entered the 
unfortunate lady's room with a countenance which struck terror 
into her gentle and sorrowing heart. It was with difficulty she 
faltered out a few words to ask if he would not take a seat. His 
sole reply was to throw her own letter upon the table, and in the 
same paroxysm of passion to rush from the room and remount his 
horse. (Three weeks later she died.) {H. L., Landaff, | 


SHAKESPEARE As “THE GHOsT.”’ 


I wish one of our artists would paint us ascene from literary 
history that I—and others, I suspect—have often imagined : Shake- 
speare, attired as the ghost in //amlet, waiting for his cue in the 
“sides” of the old Globe Theatre, on the first night that Hamlet 
was performed, perhaps. He would be anxiously watching the 
actors on the stage, of whom we might catch a glimpse, and there 
would be several of the other characters grouped behind him, also 
looking, and watching the great man who had created it all. The 
figures would contrast strangely with their surroundings, and there 
would be something—a silent excitement—in the scene to hold one 
spell-bound. [H: M. G., London. | 


CHATTERTON'S BoyHoop. 


The life of Chatterton has before now afforded subjects for 
pictorial treatment ; but I am not aware that the sexton’s child 
has yet been depicted burying himself among the musty manu- 
scripts in the crypt of St. Mary’s, Redclyffe, Bristol. Yet the 
subject is simple—a great point from the artist’s point of view ; is 
significant, for it contains the germ of his life's history, and lends 
itself to such detail and effects of light and shade as appeal to the 
artist, (F. H. C,, Tunbridge Wells. | 


MILTON LISTENING TO THE SINGING OF LEONORA BARONI FOR 
THE First TIME, 
Milton young with the beautiful youth which gained for him 


the appellation of the “ Lady of Christ’s” ; his face “alight, alive, 
awake, and aware,” as the greatest singer in the world at that time 
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stirs his musicianly and poetic soul to its depth ; his delicate fair- 
ness surrounded by dark Southern types at that concert in the 
Barbarini palace ; the glitter and gorgeousness of the aristocratic 
assembly, and the face and form of the singer herself, who sings for 
all she is worth, feeling the inspiration consciously or unconsciously 
derived from a listening, kindred soul. Would not the representa- 
tion of this scene make a beautiful picture? Milton blind, Milton 
forlorn and bereft of earthly hope and joy we have seen pictured 
many times. Should not some master of his art show us the lovely 
youth whose imagination was fired by the singing of the Baroni in 
Italy ; the Milton whose youthful joy bubbled over and broke into 
“L’Allegro”? Of the last, sad years of the poet we have heard 
much ; let us have him presented to us before his days were made 
heavy by national strife and personal grief ; and before his happy 
muse had been brought to work, as it were, in bonds. 
[M., Chester. ] 


JAMES I, AND LADY JOAN BEAUFORT. 


I have often thought that a fine picture could be made out of the 
following lines from (the Scotch) James I.’s “ The King’s Quhair,” 
describing how, when a prisoner at Windeor, he used to watch for 
the Lady Joan Beaufort to come and walk in the gardens beneath 
his window : 

“ And when she walked had a little thraw 
Under the sweete greene boughis bent, 
Her fair, fresh face, as white as any snaw, 
She turned has, and. furth her wayis went ; 
But tho began mine aches and torment, 
To see her part and follow I na might ; 
Methought the day was turned into night.” 


Beautiful surroundings, pathos, and passion all help to make the 
incident most picturesque, [H. G. H., Whitby. ] 


KAISHISH AND LAZARUS.” 


The meeting of Kaishish, the Arab physician, and Lazarus, as 
described by the former near the end of Browning’s poem in “ Men 
and Women ” : 

“T met him thus: 
I crossed a ridge of short, sharp, broken hills, 
Like an old lion’s cheek teeth. Out there came 
A moon made like a face with certain spots, 
Multiform, manifold, and menacing : 
Then a wind rose behind me. So we met 
In this old sleepy town at unaware, 


The man and I,” 
[R. P. McC., Whitby. | 
TUSITALA, 


I suggest a painting of R. L. Stevenson relating the story of “ The 
Bottle Imp” to the natives of Samoa. [H. W., Sutton. | 


FINA! 


The least hackneyed, and at the same time best, subject suitable 
for a painting taken from literary history is to found in Short- 
house’s description of the farewell love scene between John Ingle- 
sant and Mary Collet, which you will find at the close of Chapter 
VIL. of John Inglesant. [J. DE V. M., Manchester. | 


Other replies received from: C. M. Ventnor; H. F., Exmouth ; 
E. L., Didsbury ; R. E., London; F. J., Northallerton ; E, H. H., 
Streatham ; S. H., Catford ; J. B., Gateshead ; E. C. M. D., Crediton ; 
E. B., Bideford ; J. J. P., Oswestry ; E. H., London ; F, C., Reigate. 


Competition No. 87 (New Series). 


THIs week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best original 
prose description of an actual garden. Limit, 350 words. 


RULES, 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancety-lane, W.C.,”’ must reach us not later than the first post 
of Wednesday, May 22. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the third page of Wrapper, or it cannot 
enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt 
at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; 
otherwise the first only will be considered. Contributions to be 
written on one side of the paper only. 


Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the Acapemy can be supplied for 1s. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 88. 94. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 
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The Thrush. 


A Periodical for the Publication of Original Poetry. 


Price Fourpence. Edited by T. MULLETT ELLIS. Monthly. 
oe 








‘ tex miscellany consists exclusively of Original Poems. It is published every month at Fourpence. The first number 
commenced with the new century, and already works of high poetic merit have been issued. 

In addition to the poems which have been already published, the following will shortly appear :— 

A short unpublished poem by the late LORD LYTTON, Author of *‘ The Last Days of Pompeii.’’ 
A selection from the unpublished poems of LADY FLORENCE DOUGLAS. 

‘s Themistocles,’? by LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE. 

‘¢ The. Unknown Guide,’’ by SARAH DOUONEY, 

*¢ Milton 5 a.m.,’’ by VICTOR PLARR, M.A, 

‘* The Sea,”’ by SIR WYKE BAYLISS. 

«‘ The Clavichord (to Madame Dolmetsch),”” by DOLLIE RADFORD. 

And ‘‘Remonstrance,’? by MACKENZIE BELL. 

Amongst the list of Contributors whose poems are promised in “The Thrush” are Thomas Hardy, Frankfort Moore, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, A. Perceval Graves, Clifton Bingham, Norman Gale, Gilbert Murray, Edmund Gosse, William 
Canton, Bernard Capes, Justin Huntly McCarthy, John Hutchinson, Robert Dennis, Lady Gilbert (Rosa Mulholland), and 
Sir Lewis Morris. 

Several poems by writers hitherto unknown have also already appeared, and it is trusted that others will be introduced 
to public notice through the medium of this periodical. 7 

The only way to obtain “ The Thrash” punctually is to order a newsagent to deliver it every month. Price 
Fourpence. 
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LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE " (uIMITED, 


London: Stmpxin, Marswatt & Co, einen Darurneton & Co, ae ee 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, and 12 Months 


 ] 
DARLINGTONS’ HANDBOOKS. CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. ie Tos Al 














Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of the SEASON 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING BACH. Mustrated. ARE NOW IN CIRCULATION. 
Vv -—WithS al Contributi 
THE gies Bresteney B.S) PHHLS, “nce American Minister; Pro oom Poespostases of Terms free on application. 
a Bir THEODORE MARTIN, Ks K.0.B ee A. W. KINGLAKE; Tae ae a 
BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL, ISLANDS. BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
BREOON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
paretsto PBATH. WELLS, and WESTON SUPER-MARE, (Second-hand). Also a large Selection of 
an 
Ee ag rn | BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
BERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. SUITABLE FOR 
Cat ae Rete | = BIRTHDAY AND Ww 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLO LOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM, | A AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 
LLAND RINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. ~ 
is.THE HOTELS of the WORLD, A Handbook to the | 30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
leading Hotels throughout the world. | 241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria Street, 
ph would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a E. C, Lon DON ; 
— = Stee seaches so much that is outside the usual scope of | And ¢ at 1 0 to 12, Barton Arcad e, M ANCHESTER. 


“‘ The best Handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post. —— . saiaesieiaii 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—€0 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, PORTR AIT SUPPLEMENTS TO 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. | “THE ACADEMY,” 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A, aor ‘ , can 
With Indew of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old and New Celebrities 


bo | in Literature, may still be obtained, singly, or in complete 


Seen: : DARLINGTON & CO. | 
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JARROLD & SONS’ 


NEW LIST. 


New — by R. Nisbet Bain. 
ADY SHORTLY. 


TALES FROM TOLSTOI. 

Translated om, the Ramien, with Biography of the Author. 
R. NISBET BAIN. — 6s. 

With spetal w. .-4. Portrait of Tolstoi. 


These tales include some < the finest fruits of Count Tolstoi's 
genius. They are a searching avalysis of the motives and 
instincts of bamen nature little bits of realism palpitating 
with act alitv. They are vivid pictures of the life of the lower 
classes in Russia, showing us what manner of man the Mus- 
covite peasant and the Muscovite trader really are. 


NOW READY, AUTHORISED EDITION. 
DISTAFF. 


By MARYA RODZIEWICZ, Author of “ Animi Vilis.” 
Translated from the Polish by Count 8. CU. DE SOISSONS. 
With a specially engraved Portrait of the Author. 6s. 

In “ Distaff” there is the same  y~ of the brush, the same 
strength in depicting c * Anima Vilis,” but in 
the meantime there is something aew, oo only in the idea bat 
in the language. This new element concerns the everlasting 
but always g of the tion between men 
and women—love. 


PUBLISH ED SHORTLY. 


WAGNER, BAYREUTH, and the 
FESTIVAL PLAYS. ~ .. 


With special Photogravure Portrait of Wagner. a 
By FRANCES GER ARD. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 


THE ROMANCE OF 
KING LUDWIG II. OF BAVARIA. 


HIS ome 170 WITH ry ne AED HIS 








VARIAN FAIRY PLA 
"By FRANCES GERARD. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 


ISSUED BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


LETTERS and NOTES on the 
NATURAL HISTORY of NORFOLK 


More especially on the Birds and Fishes. 


From the M88. of Sir THOMAS BROWNE, M.D. (1605-1682), 
in the Sloaue Collection, in the Library of the 
ritish Museum. 


With Notes by THUMAS SOUTHWELL, F.Z.S. 
Cloth, 6s.; or handsome Roxburgh binding, 7s. 6d. 


London : JARROLD & Sens, 10 £11, Woereteh: Lane, B. Cc. 


THE LOVE-LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS 


are contained in the Fifth and Last 
Volume of his CompLeTe Works, Edited 
by H. Buxton ForMAN, just published. 
Cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 2s. net, 


“ An ideal edition.” Saturday Review, 
Gowans & GRAY, Glasgow. 
R. Brimitery Jounson, London. 


SERMONS BY 


REV. ALEX. MACLAREN, D.D. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
ermons, 

“ Distinguished by the finest scholarship and most 
exquisite literary finish.’’— Christian yon ty 
THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. 

“ The several sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptness of iltustration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both impress and os the reader.”’ 

ist Times. 
THE WEARIED CHRIST. and other 
Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautifal illustrations, the same exquisite use of 
language, the same direct heart-searching power 
which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s 
works.”—Ohristian Worli Pulpit. 


PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“*They are plain enough to be understood by the 
unlearned, aud yet have sufficient richness and 
cogency to attract the most > x 

w York Observer. 
CHRIST’S “ MUSTS,” ‘and other Ser- 
mons, 

“ Felicitous exposition, ed, intense el 

and beautiful illustration,” ci ord ana Work. ~~ 


THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 


Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John, 


“‘No British preacher has unfolded this portior of 
Scripture in a more scholarly style.” 
_North h sritish Daily Mail. 


ALEXANDER & SH EPHEARD, LIMITED, 
21 & 22, Furnival onan, ae: London, E.C, 




















CHATTO & WINDUS’S 
NEW NOVELS, &c. 


A SORE TEMPTATION. » PY, John 


K. LEYS, Author of “The Li &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A FORBIDDEN NAME : a Stor 


the Court of Catherine the Great. By FRED. WHIs 
Author of “A —— of the Terri &c. Crown 4 
cloth, gilt top, 6s 


THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD. By 


MEADE, Author of “The Blue Diamond,” &c. 
SECOND EDITION. Crowa 8vo, cloth, gilt 1 av 


WILDERSMOOR. ByC. L. Antrobus, 


Author of “ my Corner.” SECOND EDITION. Crown 
May 30. 


8vo, cloth, gilt to; : 
CHAPENGA’S WHITE MAN. By 

A. WERNER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [May 30. 
WORK. By Emile Zola. Trans- 


lated by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. Crown §8vo, cloth, 
“ A powerful and impressive work.”— Scot: 


HER LADYSHIP’S SECRET. By 


WILLIAM WESTALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


DEACON BRODIE. By Dick Dono- 


VAN, = of “A Detective's mphs.’ Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 3: 
TOLD by the TAFFRAIL. By 


SUNDOWNER. Crown 8vo, om. 34. 6d. : 
“ This is a delightful bo»k, and will be th hl 
wherever a story cleverly and s thorpagt told can re] 
favour.”—Sh field Telegraph, 


ACADEMY NOTES (Originated by 


HENRY BLACKBURN), with nearly 200 Illustrations, 1s., 
contains a number of important | Copyright Pictures. 


‘ 
MONONIA: a Love Story of ‘ Forty- 
et. “ wy —- McCARTHY, - of “ Dear Lad: 
Crown 8vo. cloth, es oe 

ad s+ Testi McCarthy's conte triots will 
Spprecinge. with a fulness of satisf ctlon oush ot an J ane Austen's 
and Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Cranford’ must soqgoctively ely have 

inspired in their readers, his pictures of life.”— Wor 


RUNNING AMOK. By George 


MANVILLE FENN. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“If youare in the mvod for stories of hi hairbreadth esc 'pes you 
will enjoy Mr. Manville Fenn’s ‘ Running Amok.’”— Truth. 


THE CHURCH of HUMANITY. By 


D. CHRISTIE wey Author of “ Joseph’s Coat,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt to 
“The hand of the “practiaed novelist is apparent in every 
chapter of this powerful study One man eve’ — = 
foreground John Manger converted clown and great preac 
The situation «s shown in the opening chapters is a striking 
one, for the man who by his personality and grip brings vast 
audiences to their knees cannot appear before them until he is 
dosed with drink, and the hell from which he seeks to drag 
them is the hell into which he is himself reeling... .. The miner 
characters are carefully d:awn ; the story is well told and well 
wrought, and eotifely convincing. A book thoroughly human, 
and weil worth reading.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE LONE STAR RUSH. By 


EDMUND a With 8 Illustrations. Crown 
8v0, cloth, gilt. to 
“The lover of fotien, “rick of the novel of problems, will find 
no better tonic than this livel rattling story of adventure. 
Mr. Mitchell has f und material out of which to construct a 
tale with smack enough of Rallantyne and Kingston about it to 
fascinate the youthful, and with qualities substantial enough 
to hold the attention of the mature.”—Scoteman. 


QUALITY CORNER. By C. L. An- 


TRORUS, Author of “ beg hy mone &. SECOND 

EDITION, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s 

“The author has a story to tell that ,3 worth telling, and 
knows how to tell it.....For humour and observation. and 
poetry and culture, you a may approach Mrs. Antrobus a per- 
fect confidence. She ew of all these good things. . 
We have hinted thet, ome qualities in Mrs. Antrobus recall 
George Eliot; but, seriously, in pages such as those which 
describe the scene of the confession, we are not at all sure th:t 
the new writer is not distinctly at certain moments on the 
* great forerunner’s level.”—Outlook. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS WOMAN. 


wy At O’RELL, Author of “ oan Buli and his 
I a,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 38 cloth, 38 








A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES 


and of WILLIAMthe FOURTH. By JUSTIN McCARTHY 
aod J. H. McCARTHY. bx . and IV. (completing 
the Were, demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. eac 

Two charmiogly readable Foon which the reader would 
gladly fiad even bulkier than they are... .. Like the * 2 of 
Our Own Times,’ these pleasant volumes deserve to su 
fiction for a moment with the free and subscription oa 
public.”"—Pali Mali Gasrtte? 


EAST LONDON. By Walter Besant, 


With Etching by F. S. Watxee_ and 55 fllustrations by 
Pam May, L. Raven Hii, and Joseru Pennett. Demy 
svo, cloth, gilt top, 18s. 

“Sir Walter Soot knows London as no one has known it 
since Charles D ckens..... Crammed with antiquarian lore 
mingled with human interest, and satutated we genuine 
sympathy ne Pe 2 people is this study of ‘ East London.’ The 

ent! perv .des every > aameating 
the pros ic of nt humdrum with the er] of research.. 

A thoroughly masterly book.”—Literary World. 


London : Cxatro& Winpvs,111,St Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & 6€0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. — 


Now Reapy. 
With Portraits of Piet De Wet and of a 
Group of Convalescents. 
Large crown 8 vo, 7s. 6d. 


*|YEOMAN SERVICE: 


Being the Diary of the Wife of an Imperial 
Yeomaory Officer during the Boer War, 


By the Lady MAUD ROLLESTON. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE CHEAPER EDITION OF 
. “THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE.” 


Now Reapy. SEVENTH EDITION. 2 vols. 
Large crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits and 
2 Maps, 21s. 


LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. 


By R. BOSWORTH SMITH, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, As- 
sistant Master at Harrow School, author - 
of ‘‘ Mohammed and Mohammedanism,” 


“ Carthage and the Carthaginians,” &o, 


NEW EDITION OF SIR HENRY THOMPSON'S 
“ MODERN CREMATION.” 


FOURTH EDITION. Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; or in paper cover, 1s. 


:|MODERN CREMATION: 


Cremation : its History and Practice to 
the Present Date. With information re- 
lating to the latest improvements and 
experience both in this country and abroad. 
By sir HENRY THOMPSON, Bart., 
F.R.C.8., M.B. Lond., &c., President of 
the Society since its Foundation in 1874. 


World.—**‘ No reasonable person who studies the 
arguments so lucidly marshalled in this little work 
can deny the strength of the cremationist’s case. ~ 


THREE NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


Now Ready at all Libraries and 
k-ellers’. 


PACIFICO. 


By JOHN RANDAL. Crown 8vo, és. 


Speaker.—*‘ Mr. Randal’s narrative skill carries all 
before it. He never le s the reader’s interest flag, 
but carries him, like an eager traveiler, up bill after 
hill with the suu of accompiishment and an extended 
view at the top of each. There are verv few good 
story-tellers wo-day, and we hope Mr. Randal will 
soon ‘tell us another.’’’ 

World.“ We cannot easily thank Mr. John Randal 
sufficiently for the delightful romance called 
*Pecifico.” Here is the real thing in brigandage.” 


THE SEAL OF SILENCE. 
By ARTHUR RFR. CONDER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Spectator.—“* Mr. Conder unquestionab'y belonged 
to tne rare tribe of literary benefactor, of whom Mr, 
Jacobs and Mr, Anstey are Poy the most con- 
spicuous representatives.... ven the situations, the 
temperaments and antecedents of the dramatis 
persone, and the development of the story is above 
cavil....... Add a charming heroine, a delightful old 
clergyman, and a superlatively interesting and 
irresponsible rogue, and some notion may be formed 
of the exhilarating quality of ‘The Seal of Silence,’ a 
title sadly appropriate to the circumstances of its 
issue.’ 


THE ARCHBISHOP 
AND THE LADY. 


By Mrs. SCHUYLER CROWNIASHIELD. 
’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Spectator.—** Tho setting of the story is gracefully 
contrived, and the final defeat of the Archbishop in 
his desire thas the heroine srould take the veil will 
ve agreeable to Protestant readers.”’ 

Academy.—*‘ Aristocratic and sunny.” 

sundee Advertiser.—* As pretty a love-story as 
could be wished.” 


London; SMITH, ELDER & CO, 
15, Waterloo Place, 8S. W. 




















